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BEE-CAVES VS. HOUSE-CELLARS FOR 
WINTERING BEES. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON QUERIES NO. 94, 95, AND 6. 








ELLAR wintering of bees has come to be quite 
an absorbing thought in the minds of all api- 
arists living north of latitude 40°, and, in my 
opinion, whoever lives in the year 2000 will 
see nearly if not all colonies of bees then ex- 

isting north of this degree of latitude, wintered in 

an underground repository. If this is to be so, it is 
of some moment that the ideas which are now as- 
suming form on this subject be turned into the 
right channel. Why I make the prophesy as above 
is, that, with each succeeding year, the timber land 
of our country is growing less and less; so that, 
when the year 2000 comes, very fewif any of the 
forests which now exist here at the North will be 
allowed to stand. In these forests bave been our 
protection from the extreme cold which now is be- 
ginning to be experienced in many localities where 
the timber is already becoming scarce. This timber 
is of a twofold protection against cold: Fir-:t, it 
holds the water in the ground so that many springs 
exist which otherwise would not; and these 

springs, where they abound, modify the air to a 

much larger extent than many suppose; and, sec- 

ond, the force of the wind is broken, so that, when 

a& warm day appears, the bees in a sunny nook out 

of the wind 2an get a nice flight, while those in an 

exposed situation can do no such thing. Thirty- 
five years ago there was scarcely a winter when 
bees could not fly as often as once in six weeks; 
and our mill on the stream which runs, or used to 
run, about 50 rods from where I live, was run by 





water nearly every day in the year. Now we often 
have from four to five months in which the bees 
ean not fly, and the millis run nearly if not quite 
half of the time with steam, on account of lack of 
water. I used to leave two-thirds of my bees on 
their summer stands, putting the other third in the 
cellar; now I put two-thirds of them in the cellar, 
leaving the other third out, packing them for win- 
ter in the best possible manner; yet, with all of my 
care, the cellar seems to be winning favor with 
each succeeding year. 

Now, aside from the causes given above, there is 
another reason why the cellar is gaining in favor. 
When [ first began to winter bees in the cellar [ 
used one under the house, while now I use one en- 
tirely away from any building; and this latter is 
so much superior tothe former that itis winning 
my affections altogether. In what is it superior to 
the former? Chiefly in the temperature being en- 
tirely controlled without any interference of mine 
during the whole time that the bees are in their 
winter quarters. In answering query 94, Dr. Miller 
and Mrs. Harrison are favorable toa warm room 
overhead, presumably to keep the cellar warm; 
while in Query 95, both are compelled to lower the 
temperature by carrying in ice or otherwise. Now, 
this is just where a cellar under a superstructure 
fails. Justinsofar asa warm room is of advan- 
tage in extreme cold weather, it is of positive disad- 
vantage ina warm spell in winter. Who wants to 
be obliged to keep a fire in or over a cellar all win- 
ter, every time the mercury sinks to zero, or open 
all doors and windows which the cellar contains, 
carry in ice and what not, every time the mercury 
rises to 50° or 60° above zero? And even after we 
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have had al! of this trouble, our pets are not nearly 
as well off as they would have been had the temper- 
ature kept evenly at 45°. Of course, where one has 
no other place in which to winter bees, he must do 
the best he can with what he has got; but the point 
which I object to is, the recommending of any 
thing which requires s0 much fussing and anxiety 
of thought, above something which requires noth- 
ing of the kind, and over one, which, after a 
thorough trial by even the most prejudiced, would 
be recommended as much superior to the old way. 

At Query $4, Dadant & Son “‘hit the nail on the 
head "' when they say there is no difference, if the 
temperature can be kept the same; and George 
Grimm certainly misses it where he says, “The 
matter of living-rooms above cuts no figure."’ For 
many years before I moved to where I now live, I 
winotered my bees in the cellar under the house we 
lived in; and during nearly every one of these win- 
ters there would come times when I had to builda 
tire in this cellar to keep it warm enough, or else 
open the doors at night, or carry in snow or ice, or 
both to keep it cool enough. Several times it kept 
so warm that there was no snow or ice to be had, 
and the outside air during the night was warmer 
than the air inthe cellar; then I had such a state 
of affairs as friend A. I. Root bas often feared he 
might bave were he to try cellar wintering—a time 
which “tried men’s souls;’’ or, in other words, a 
time when there was a general * roaring,’ such as 
Query No. 95 wants to know about. At such times 
Query % is very pertinent; for ina perfectly dark 
cellar is our only salvation. L.C. Koot says, in an- 
swer to No. %, “The room should be so arranged 
and managed as to avoid these causes of uneasi- 
ness.”” If Il were back to where I should be obliged 
to winter bees in that cellar again, I would willing- 
ly give him $500 to tell me how to s0 arrange and 
manage in such times as spoken of above; for can- 
didly Ido not know how to doit. Since Il built the 
special repository which I uow have, which was 
fully described and illustrated in GLEANINGS of 
last year, the temperature inside, while the bees 
were in it, has never been lower than 40° nor higher 
than 48, with the exception of the winter when I 
kept the temperature up with the oil-stove, which 
resulted in almost a total loss, as most of the read- 
ers Of GLEANINGS will remember; and since I shut 
off all ventilation, which Prof. Cook and others 
think necessary, as their reply to these queries 
would denote, the temperature has not been lower 
than 43° or above 46°. A properly constructed un- 
derground cellar, with no building above it, is self- 
regulating, and of itself sufficient to carry bees 
safely through the winter, no matter how much 
the temperature may change outside; and, if I am 
correct in my opinion, it will be the chief way of 
wintering bees in the near future. 

Borodino, N. Y., Jan. 1, 1889. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Friend Doolittle, | am very much obliged 
to you for having contrasted these two 
forms of wintering-repositories. As Cap- 
tain Hetherington, P. H. Elwood, and oth- 
ers in their neighborhood, have made some 
careful and extensive outdoor arrangements 
for wintering bees, I should be glad to know 
if their decision corroborates this. If I had 
a sandy or gravelly side hill, I would start 
forthwith—yes, right in the month of Jan- 
uary, to make such a cave as you speak of, 
for various purposes. I am a little surpris- 





ed, however, that you maintain a tempera- 
ture as low as from 43 to 46. The tempera- 
ture of the Manitou cavern, away up on the 
top of the mountain, in the neighborhood of 
Pike’s Peak, is 52, winter and summer. 
am going to have a lot to say about it before 
I get through with my Notes of Travel. 
Mammoth Cave,in Kentucky, is 56°. Per- 
haps you have told us the temperature of 
your cave in the summer time. If so, 
have forgotten it. But Ido not see how it 
can be below 50-, unless the outside temper- 
ature of the winters keepsit down. Can we 
have some reports from others who have 
caves and similar places? Would it do to 
shut up a cellar tight, in a damp clay soil? 


_—e i 
GLASS SECTIONS. 


SOMETHING FROM ONE OF THE FRIENDS ACROSS 
THE WATER. 


EAR MR. ROOT:—Will you kindly say if you 
noticed in an article in the British Bee Jour- 
nal of the issue of Oct. 4, 1888, my remarks 
on glass sections. TI shall be glad to hear 
what you and the Americans think of these. 

I might also say | have had some giass sections 

made from round bhoney-bottles. I took my glass- 

cutter and cut slices off the bottles, as shown in 
the accompanying sketch. It was difticult to cut 
the bottles, but I sue- 
ceeded in making suf- 

ficient to try what I 

wanted. The black 

lines will show where 
the cutter was applied. 

I took two slices for 

each section, placed a 

small sheet of* wax 

foundation between 
these slices, and, behold, 
the foundation was 
firmly fixed in a mo- 
ment! Next each sec- 

tion was placed in a 

frame very similar to 

what was illustrated in 

GLEANINGS about six 

or eight weeks ago, and 

shown again herewith. 
HOW TO MAKE Guiiss | use Heddon’s wide 
SECTIONS. frames, and T had a 

frame made to hold four glass sections. These sec- 
tions looked lovely. I had them beautifully sealed 
over—not a single * pop-hole’”’ in any of them. The 
above block was made so that it could be pushed 
into one of Heddon’s frames. Was it not curious, 
thata similar idea should occur about the same 
time to your correspondent Rambler and myself? 

He used strips of wood, or shavings, instead of glass 

rings. I think glass cells might be cheaply cast or 

manufactured, and they would look very attractive. 

I hope you will not say there is nothing like leather; 

wood sections are best because, ete. To clean the 

glass cells or rims, simply boil them—they may be 
used over and over again. 
LANGSTROTH’S PICTURE. 
Please do not tell Rev. Mr. Langstroth that I say 
the portrait on page 843 is one of a fine-looking man. 
Iam sure America should be proud of the looks 
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only. I have seen very few finer-looking Xnglishmen. 
There is only one likeness that dwells in my mind, 
and that is Dr. Livingstone. Doubtless you will say 
Mr. Langstroth is too wise to be made vain. 
T. BONNER CHAMBERS, F. L. 8. 

Tref Egiwys, Caersws, 

Montgomeryshire, England, Noy. 20, 1888. 

Friend B., we have noticed what you say 
about the glass sections: but unless it is 
for something fancy, or for a curiosity, we 
should pronounce them altogether too frail ; 
and glass cut out of bottles, as you men- 
tion, is terribly dangerous stuff for almost 
anybody to handle. The objection to ciren- 
lar sections is the amount of waste space 
between the circles. If they are to be used, 
I think I should much prefer stiff paper or 
wood shavings. 

> bee 


THE APPLE-TREE BARK-LOUSE. 


IT HAS MADE ITS WAY CLEAR TO TASMANIA. 





LIKE GLEANINGS very much, especially the ar- 
ticles written by Prof. Cook. They are really 

[ instructive and interesting. I have his book, 

“Injurious Insects."” We are sorely troubled 

in this part by the apple-tree bark-louse, Myti- 
laspis conchiformis. I have sprayed some of my 
trees three times with strong soapsuds, also with 
soft soap, and still I see some alive. It may be I 
am too early, and they still keep hatching out. 
Like yourself, I should like to know more than 
Prof. Cook tells us about this insect. It seems to 
be the female that becomes fixed to the bark. 
Can he tell us any thing about the male, and what 
is the latest and best method of destroying this 
pest? W. P. CLENNETT. 

Port Esperance, Tasmania, Nov. 19, 1888. 

Prof. Cook replies to this as follows: 

As Mr. Clennett writes from Tasmania, it seems 
that even scale insects which are poorly prepared 
by nature to make journeys have circumnavigated 
the earth. In this case, man has doubtless carried 
this pest to the other side of the globe. How for- 
tunate if we could know of such terrible enemies, 
and not, through our ignorance, scatter them to 
blight the prospects of our antipodes! This louse 
is now known to science as Mytilaspis pomorum. 
When the female is fully mature—August in Michi- 
gan—she looks any thing but animate. She is then 
but a mere scale, somewhat the shape of an oyster- 
shell, but slim, usually curved, and a little darker 
than the bark of the tree or twig on which she 
rests, and to which she is attached. This scale is 
only about one-fifth of an inch long. Late in Au- 
gust, if we carefully raise this scale with the point 
of a knife-blade we shall see what appears to be a 
white dust. When this is magnified we note scores 
of white oblong eggs. These eggs hatch early the 
following June. The young newly hatched lice are 
oblong, yellow, very small, and active. Soon these 
insert their long slim beak, or sucking-tube, and 
settle down on the tender bark, not on the leaves, 
as does the young tulip and maple _ bark-louse. 
These minute active lice may be blown from one 
tree to another, or may crawl on to the feet of 
some bird, and be carried to another tree. This is 
the only time in the life of the insect when it can 
be scattered from tree to tree. The louse, when 
once fixed, grows rapidly, becomes scale-like by a 
secretion, and by August is mature, and lays its 
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eggs. When numerous they are very destructive. 
I have seen many fine apple-trees ruined by them. 
There are very few if any males. The males of 
bark or seale lice that have been discovered are 
two-winged. It seems likely that there are often 
no males in this species, and reproduction is 
agamic, as in case of drone-bees. We see now 
how these pests may be carried from one country 
to another. If we carry the trees containing the 
lice at any season, we also must carry the lice. 
The best remedy is to rub the trunk and limbs 
of affected trees with soft soap, or, better, a mix- 
ture made as follows: Heat one quart of soft soap 
or one-fourth pound hard soap, with two gallons of 
water. When hot, thoroughly stir in one pint of 
crude carbolic acid. By use of a cloth, with sleeves 
rolled up, throughly rub the twigs and trunk. Do 
not wet the foliage any more than is absolutely 
necessary. This is to be done just as the lice hatcb, 
which, in Michigan, is early in June. In Tasmania 
it would be at a very diiferent season. By care- 
fully raising the scales we may easily discover the 
exact time. It is just when the white eggs begin 
to go, and the minute yellow lice to come. 
Agricultural College, Mich. A. J. COOK. 


re 
APIARIAN EXHIBITS AT FAIRS. 





HOW THEY MAY BE MADE TO PAY. 


WISH to add u few words to what has already 
been said in regard to making honey-exhibits 
at county fairs. In looking over the answers 
to Question No. 79 as to whether it pays or not, 
I find the greater part of them are in the nega- 
tive. Now, I have been taking some stock in coun- 
ty fairs this fall, more for the purpose of advertis- 
ing than for securing premiums, as only one out of 
four which I attended offered premiums in the apia- 
rian line, except for the best 5 lbs. of honey in the 
comb, which was not much of an inducement for 
premiums. I am confident that it has paid well 
for the time and money spent. While on the fair- 
grounds I took orders enough for honey, at remu- 
nerative prices, to amply pay me for my time and 
expense, besides building up a home market for all! 
that I shall have to sell this season, and perhaps an- 
other. I am confident that the demane will in- 
crease. My display of honey was not large, but it 
was very fine, and attracted more attention than 
any exhibit in the halls, consequently the officers of 
the association insisted that I should come back 
again, and promised to add an apiarian department 
to their premium lists if I would send them a form 
of what was needed. This reminds me of friend 
Poppleton’s suggestion; i. e., that you publish in 
GLEANINGS some of the best lists in the apiarian de- 
partment, suitable for county fairs, for the benefit 
of those interested. 

We did not get any surplus honey in this locality 
until Spanish needle and heart’s-ease, or, better 
known here as smartweed (and perhaps both), began 
to bloom, which was about the 20th of August. 
Then as soon as the honey began to come in pretty 
freely our bees took the swarming fever, and then 
swarm they would, queen-cells or not, in spite of all 
we could do, till about the 10th of September. The 


consequence, as you may surmise, was a light crop 
of honey, which was quite a disappointment, as it 
was the first and only good honey-tlow we have had 
I had two swarms on the 8th of Sep- 


for two years. 
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tember, which I put on empty combs, and they very 
nearly filled their brood-chambers with honey, and 
have an abundance to keep them through the win- 
ter. Il also had plenty of drones flying the Ist of No- 
vember, and | think they would fly yet if it were 
warm enough, asl am confident that a part of my 
colonies have not killed their drones yet. Is not 
this very uncommon as late in the season as this? 
WILLIAM HUTCHISON. 

Benton, Ills., Nov. 20, 1888. 

Friend IIl., we are glad of your report in 
regard to exhibits at fairs, as well as of your 
late comb honey. If the winter is as mild 
with youas it is with us now (Jan. 12), it will 
be nothing strange if the bees should keep 
the drones until spring. 


EE 


MAKING GARDEN IN JANUARY. 
HOW MUCH OF IT CAN WE DO PROFITABLY? 


ELL, friends, the field of operations 
for winter gardening is broadening 
and enlarging year by year—not only 
in Florida and California and other 
favored localities, but right here in 

the North. The list of seeds and plants, so 
far as my knowledge extends, may be sum- 
med up as follows: Asparagus, —— beets, 
early carrots, celery, cress, cucumbers to 
some extent, lettuce, onions (especially the 
Egyptian, or winter onion), parsley, rad- 
ishes, rhubarb, and last, but by no means 
least, spinach. Asparagus requires consid- 
erable preparation beforehand. We must 
get good strong roots by growing them in 
the open ground, and then by the first of 
January, or earlier, put our sash over them 

right where they stand. Beets, spinach, 
* onions, kale, and other like hardy plants, 
that will grow at a very low temperature, 
can be started from the seed in cold-frames 
or cold greenhouses. If your locality is 
sheltered, and you have straw mats and 
shutters to cover the sash, quite a growth 
may be made in January, without the use 
of fire heat at all. As handling sash, mats, 
and shutters is laborious work, I would by all 
means, as soon as I could afford it, havea 
cold greenhouse. With the usual appara- 
tus for raising the sash, one man can raise 
and lower one whole side of a greenhouse 
11x30 in three minutes, and without work- 
ing hard either. During this present win- 
ter we have been using three machines, 
made by Hitchings & Co. These machines 
cost about $10.00 each, and I never enjoyed 
any work more than I do raising and lower- 
ing the sash to control the temperature. I 
do not have to call in any boys to help me, 
and I can leave the sash at any angle I 
choose, and thereis no danger from being 
blown down by the wind, even if we havea 
very high one, for each one of the sash is 
held rigidly by means of iron rods, just 
where [ leave it until I come around and 
choose to move it. 

Under these sashes, without any fire heat 
at all, spinach, beets, and radishes have 
come up and made a very fair growth, and 
that, too, during the very shortest days in 
the year. I am especially pleased with the 
behavior of spinach under glass. It is 
about as hardy as winter rye, and seems to 
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grow all the time, when the ground is not 
freezing, even outdoors. Our main crop of 
spinach was planted out in the open fields, 
in September ; and although it has had, up 
to the present date, Jan. 10, no mulching at 
all, the great bushy clumps of foliage are al- 
most perfect. Some of the larger leaves 
have been frosted a little. Whenever the 
ground is not frozen we just go out and cut 
the roots off below the surface of the 
ground, throwing the heads into a large 
basket. It is then washed, and the poorest 
outside leaves pulled-off, and then it is 
ready to cook. Cook it about as you would 
green peas, and I think it is almost if not 
quite equal to asparagus. We are retailing 
it in our town at 10 cts. a pound, and it is 
now selling at a very satisfactory rate. 
You may ask why I take the trouble to put 
it under glass,if it flourishes so well out- 
doors. Well, we are usually able to have it 
in nice order outdoors from Jan. 1 to the 
middle of February. After that, the fre- 
quent freezing and thawing often spoils it. 

y having a fine crop under glass, you can 
get it at any time when you can’t get the 
other, and we are sure of it clear along in- 
to March. 

Kale is raised and cooked very much like 
spinach. You can use your plants right 
from the cold-frame where they are grown, 
or you can have large heads started in the 
summer time, to be out during winter, from 
the open ground. 

The Early French foreing carrots. will 
stand about as much cold as lettuce, there- 
fore in our locality it must be raised under 
glass. It is sold in little bunches, and is 
used for flavoring soups. 

Now is the time to plant seeds of celery 
for your first crop. We prefer the White 
Plume ; but we are this year making a test 
of the Golden Self-blanching. <A good 
many ask why we commence so very early. 
My reply is, because we want to have the 
first in the market. Celery in June will 
generally command a good price, and I have 
never found the plants too large to put out 
in the field. Last year we had one bed of 
transplanted plants that were not called for 
when the plants got to bea foot high, and 
perhaps as large as your wrist. I feared 
they were too large to stand transplanting, 
but concluded to try them. When the cele- 
ry was dug and put away in November, 
these plants had produced the finest stalks 
we had in the field. They bore the trans- 
planting, and started right out to grow, 
quicker than any of the small ones; and it 
has been the case so invariably that we ex- 
pect this season to do quite a trade in ex- 
tra-early and extra-large plants It is true, 
there has been some trouble with White 
Plume celery running to seed, when started 
very early. Here is a letter right to the 
point: 


Mr. Root:—In a seed and plant circular received 
from you, you speak of offering for sale celery- 
plants from seed sown in January. Now, suppose 
a person were to purchase a quantity of these 
plants, and they were all to run to seed. A friend 
had his early planting (consisting of about 7500 
plants) go to seed for two years in succession, 
while that from_seed sown in the middle of March 





” 
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made a finecrop. The point is, Has a customer 

uny security at all, that celery plants grown from 

seed sown as early as January, will not go to seed? 
Kingston, Pa., Dec. 12, 1888. M. GARRAHAN. 


Friend G., there is something about this 
business of going to seed that I do not quite 
understand. We have had some trouble in 
our own grounds, but not very much; but 
as extra-early plants are much more likely 
torun up to seed, we go over the field as 
soon as the plants begin to grow, and pull 
out every one that has started to send up a 
seed-stalk, as if it were a weed. The whole 
number of such in our early celery has nev- 
er amounted to more than ten percent. <A 
few who have purchased plants of us have 
complained that the greater part of them ran 
up to seed. Last season we had one lot of 
Golden Dwarf celery of which a great part 
sent up seed-stalks in the plant-bed before 
it had been planted out at all. We burned 
up all the seed we had on hand, and pulled 
out all the plants that showed seed-stalks, 
and threw them away. As no more started 
to shoot up, we put the rest out in the field, 
and they gave us splendid celery. I wrote 
to the seed-grower who furnished us the 
seed, and he said the same lot of seed had 
given excellent results in the hands of oth- 
ers. From this and other similar reports I 
am inclined to think it is something in the 
treatment of the plants rather than the 
fault of the seed; but just what treatment 
_— celery send up seed-stalks, I can not 


If one were to save his seed from these 
plants that shoot up so prematurely, the 
seed would, without question, be worthless ; 
but any seedsman who has any regard at all 
for his reputation would be careful that 
none of his seed come from this source. 
When I was visiting at Peter Henderson’s 
two years ago. one of his neighbors told me 
they found the White Plume celery entirely 
worthless, because so much of it shot up to 
seed instead of making celery. He said his 
seed came from Peter Henderson. I think 
few if any of Henderson’s other customers 
have experienced a like trouble. 

Cress, or pepper-grass, can be sold in Jim- 
ited quantities along with lettuce and rad- 
ishes, so as to pay a good price. It is also 
quite hardy. 

Cucumbers and tomatoes can be raised in 
greenhouses, but it is something like straw- 
berries, I opine. Few of us have a green- 
house that will give just the temperature 
and other conditions to make a success of it. 
Lettuce will do nicely in cold-frames, with- 
out heat, especially if you start in the last 
part of January or later. I suppose most of 
you will start your Grand Rapids lettuce 
during this month. The Grand Rapids and 
Boston Market lettuce are the only two 
kinds we have succeeded well with when 
grown under glass. One special quality of 
the Grand Rapids lettuce is its silvery white- 
ness; but this is better secured by the as- 
sistance of heat of some kind; for to have it 
white it must be grown rapidly, If you 
make a greenhouse 11x30 feet on the plan | 
have suggested, I would have a shed, with a 
permanent roof at one end. You will re- 
member that our friend Eugene Davis, the 
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originator of the Grand Rapids lettuce, di- 
rects that the house be placed so as to run 
from the northwest to the southeast ; then 
put your shed on the northwest end, and it 
will never shade the other part. Well, if 
you do not propose using fire heat, you can 
1ave some heaps of manure in this shed, for 
making hot-beds, and the fermenting ma- 
Lure will help keep up the temperature. By 
making your shed a little longer you can 
keep celery beautifully on the extreme north 
end. During warm weather, when there is 
no danger of frost, you can remove the straw 
that covers it; and by allowing it to grow 
slowly it will be fit for use clear into March. 
Opening and closing the ventilators of your 
cold greenhouses will give the celery the 
og 9 amount of air, and you are not likely 
to let the celery freeze if you watch your 
plants in the greenhouses. I presume a hot- 
bed would give finer Grand Rapids lettuce 
than you would get by any other means. 

If you have any onions —— ou by 
sprouting, plant them out clo% together in 
your cold greenhouse, and they will sell 
nicely for bunch onions in January and Feb- 
ruary. At this season of the year we get 
five cents for one-third of a pound of bunch 
onions ; that is, we divide a pound into three 
bunches. A few clumps of parsley put into 
your greenhouse will give you small bunches 
for flavoring soups all winter long. 


rT re ii 
SUB-EARTH VENTILATORS. 





DR. C. C. MILLER RECONSIDERS THE QUESTION 
AS DISCUSSED ON PAGE 26. 





T the close of the Question Box for Jan. 1, 
9 the editor remarks, ‘Surely our veterans 
can get very much nearer the truth than 
the average beginner, who proposes to win- 
ter .bees in the cellar, can guess at it.” I 
think that applies to Questions 97 and 99. The be- 
ginner would be a little bewildered over the ans- 
wers to 98. Of the twelve who reply, only five say 
they have tried sub-ventilators, and four of these 
five think them advantageous, while the fifth 
thinks them useless. Two of the 12 have never 
tried them, and give no opinion as to their merits; 
indeed, I suppose three may be counted in this list, 
if Dadant & Son be counted there. Of the remain- 
ing four who do not claim any experience with 
them, one thinks them not worth their cost; one 
thinks all the ventilation needed can be had other- 
wise; one thinks them objectionable if other con- 
ditions be right; and one is quite certain they are 
worse than useless. The editors say, “ We hardly 
know howto account for the difference in testimo- 
ny in regard to the value of these ventilators, un- 
less,’ ete. Good friends, there is more difference 
in opinions than in testimony; for, if I mistake not, 
Doolittle is the only one who gives any teagfimony 
against them. It is only fair, however, to say that 
Prof. Cook, if I mistake not, places no value on 
sub-ventilators as a means of ventilation, only as a 
cheap means of regulating temperature. 

The beginner, however, who reads over the re- 
plies will be likely to get the impression that it is of 
no great importance to pay any attention to the 
matter of ventilation; and friend Hutchinson, ina 
late number of the Review, specially devoted to 
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ventilation, concluded that his contributors agreed 
in that view, although I did not suppose my own 
contribution could be counted on that side. Ifa 
beginner, however, were to ask me about it, I 
should say that, although many were successful 
who paid no attention to ventilation whatever, yet 
the fact remained that ventilation must be consid- 
ered a matter of vital importance. Very few 
would dispute this in practice, even if they should 
in theory; for many of those who pay no attention 
to the ventilation of cellars are very particular as 
to the ventilation of hives in the cellar. It re- 
quires very little reasoning to show that it is use- 
less to ventilate a hive if the cellar be not ventilat- 
ed. The only question is, Does your cellar take 
eare of its own ventilation without any effort on 
your part? I suspect there is great difference in 
this respeet. A cellar whose walls are full of 
cracks, or which are made of porous material, may 
receive through such walls enough fresh air to 
need no care from its owner. Even in that case it 
is possible that_ga sub-ventilator might pay well by 
way of maaan temperature. If, with no special 
eare, the temperature keeps up to 40 or 45° in the 
celiar, and the air is at all times fresh and sweet— 
and there may be many such cellars—then I should 
hardly consider a sub-ventilator advisable. But 
suppose the thermometer outdoors has the sportive 
habit of coquetting around among the twenties 
and thirties below zero, making the air in the cel- 
lur go down to freezing, then, although the air may 
be pure enough it is not warm enough, and it may 
cost a good deal less to warm the air by having it 
come through a sub-ventilator than to warm it in 
any other way. 


Cellaring bees is practiced only where it is cold, 
and probably there is no reason for it, other than 
the greater warmth in the cellar. Where the win- 
ters never send the mercury below the freezing- 
point, no one thinks of cellaring. Even where the 
thermometer sometimes goes 20 to 40° below what 
is considered the best temperature for the cellar, 
outdoor wintering is preferred. Now, why? The 
answer probably will be, that the bees in such a 
climate will have a chance to fly at times, if out- 
doors, and in the cellar the confinement will be 
longer; and, besides, the bees will get too warm, 
and be uneasy in the cellar if the temperature gets 
above 50°. Yes, but it doesn’t do the bees any 
hurt, nor make them uneasy, to have the ther- 
mometer go up to 55 or 60° outdoors, even if it is in 
the night, and they can’t fly, and we can even up 
the other part by carrying out the bees for a fly 
every time the bees outdoors have a fly. No, the 
warmest advocates of cellaring, and those who in- 
sist that no ventilation is needed, would, I think, 
insist that, in a mild ciimate, even if you give the 
bees the same fly, and never allow the cellar to be- 
come too warm, they will winter better out. Now, 
if there is any other reason than because the air is 
better outdoors, will some one please tell me what 
it is? The fact is, there isa density of ignorance 
regarding the value of fresh air for man, beast, 
and insect; and I advise each one to experimenta 
little for himself and see if his cellar is one of the 
kind that lets in enough air when every thing is 
tight shut. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Ill., Jan., 1889. 

Friend M.,in G. M. Doolittle’s article in 
this present issue you will notice that he 
discusses cellars versus bee-caves. Well, his 
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bee-cave has an advantage over most cellars 
in having from three to four feet of dry dirt 
over the most exposed portion. This dry 
dirt is covered with a roof, so it is al- 
ways dry ; and there is enough of it so that 
no frost ever gets through to the bee-cellar. 
Now, I am inclined to think that this dry 
dirt overhead affords all the ventilation 
needed, and it may be the very best ventila- 
tion, therefore no sub-earth ventilator is 
used. In ordinary cellars, however, and 
perhaps in many bee-caves, the frost would 
get through enough so that a sub-earth 
ventilator might be of very great use in 
keeping down the temperature, as you ex- 
press it. 


In regard to your last point,as to why 
bees are better off outdoors than they are 
in the cellar, I should answer, For the 
simple reason that anybody or any thing 
having life is better off outdoors than ina 
cellar; yes, better off outdoors than in a 
house. Remember what I said about the 
health of the negroes in the South. Out- 
doors we have the kind of ventilation that 
God made; but in a cellar or in a bee-house, 
we have such as man provides. Fora few 
weeks back, I have been having a great 
deal of enjoyment in manipulating the im- 
mense ventilators of our new greenhouse. 
Whenever the thermometer is above 40 
outdoors, the large ventilators are swung 
wide open by the aid of the proper machine- 
ry. The consequence is, that my plants 
have had almost as good ventilation as if 
they were entirely outdoors all the while, 
and at the same time they have been pro- 
tected entirely from the frost, clear up to 
the present time, Jan. 10. The plants have 
now an excellent color, and they are hardy 
and robust, but they do not grow nearly as 
rapidly as if I kept them warmer. The quali- 
ty of my plants in the spring will certainly 
be superior ; but our lettuce grows so slowly 
that we shall not have any fit to cut before 
February. I presume that, if the ventila- 
tion of the cellar were just as good as it is 
outdoors, the bees would stay in their hives, 
and behave themselves just as well as they 
do outdoors ; and I think I have wintered a 
hive or two in the cellar when they were 
just as quiet, and stayed in their hives just 
as well as those out of doors did; but 
when I had a large number in the cellar, 
especially when some of them were rousing 
strong colonies, they crawled out of their 
hives and smelled bad, and acted fearfully ; 
in fact, the only way I could keep them in 
their hives was to make the cellar so cold as 
to freeze them back when they came out at 
the entrance; and a good many times they 
would come out, even with the temperature 
below 40°. They acted just as if they came 
out and died, solely to be contrary. 1 don’t 
believe that I ever want any more bees in 
the cellar, here in our locality. By the way, 
Ernest has one colony of bees in a Heddon 
hive in*his cellar, during this unusually 
warm winter. The Heddon hive is so shal- 
low he did not like to risk it outdoors with 
the”rest.. Well,tthey are wintering nicely 
so far, and they behave themselves nicely, 
and as well as the bees do outdoors. Of 
course, he keeps the cellar dark. 
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DOT GOMING BEBE. 





BY EUGENE SECOR. 





I schpect you haf read of dot zhust goming bee 
Vhat dose Yankees haf got poorty kvick,— 

Dose bees vhat run ofer my scbhlow Zherman blacks, 
Und nefer kvits vork gause dier sick? 

I dinks, when I hears of dose schmart Yankee bees 
Dot zhust vone vill be all vat 1 need, 

Begause dem haf dongues like dot schmall honey- 

bird, 

Und suck up vone kvart mit a feed! 


But Yankees, dem brag of dier goundree so pig, 
Und dier bolidics so awful muech,— 

Of dier horses vbat run mit der lightning away, 
Und dier peautiful vimins, und such,— 

Dot I more dan tvice believe ven dot bee does been 

gome 

He'll schpeak so ve Deitchers gan read; 

Und if him don’t got to be all ofer plack, 
I dinks him vill show der plack seed. 


But I laffs ven I reads of dot schmart goming bee, 
Ven I dinks of Hans Brinkerhoff's mule— 

(Hans vas mine neighpor zhust ofer der vay, 
Vere him lives mit der golden-like rule). 

Vell, Hans him leadt oudt dot donkey vone day, 
An der pump to gif him some dbrink, 

Ven up zhump vone pig in der mua mit der trough, 
Und oudt skibbed dot mule in a vink. 
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Und schtraight mit der bee-line, und halter to boot, 
Dot donkey, he schtart for mine lot 

Vere a hundert bee-boxes schtoodt all in some rows: 
** Mebbe dems oats’’—und mebbe so not— 

Ven all at vone dime him schtopped at vone box, 
Und schmelled a loudt schmell in dot hole 

Vere dose bees make dier honig und likewise wax— 
You den should hear dot schmile him schmole. 


But dot olt king-bee vas daking vone schleep, 
Und vas mad ven dot racket him hear; 
He tought er prass pant had zhust broke out loose, 
Or some oder loudt noises vats kveer: 
So oudt him send scouds to see vat vas up, 
Und den der grant zircus vas gome — 
Der more of dose bees vot go for dot mule, 
Der kvicker dot mule don’t go home. 
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Ven tree or four hundert glimbed into dose ears, 
Dot donkey, him right apout face, 

Und lifted vone foot, und den lifted two, 
Like one horses vat vanted some race; 

But he don't gone pack to dot dear old home 
Vere Hans vas been calling so sveet, 

But he lifted dose boxes so handy und kvick, 
Und gave dem a good schtart—mit his feet. 


But dot goming bee vas arrived al! der dime, 
Und gloser dan vone broder sehtiks 

Aroundt dot donkey vot hadn't got learned 
To nefer kick against der pricks. 

Dot donkey, bim I» ff on dot oder mout side, 
Ven him gets all him vants of dot fun; 

Him gry like vone baby, und rolls mit der grass, 
Und den him zhump up und home run. 


Dot donkey, him svelt oudt like Zhumbo vas vide, 
Und I dinks Hans don’t go to feed 

Him any more oats so long as him tifs 
To make him so fat as he need. 

Und I peleef dot Hans vill gome ofer und buy 
Dose bees vot is petter dan gorn 

To fat up dose mules, und make dem home schtay 
Gondended und tame mit der barn. 








FIXING FOR HONEY-EXHIBITS AT 
FAIRS. 





DR. MASON GIVES US SOME IMPORTANT SUGGES- 
TIONS AND DIRECTIONS IN THE MATTER. 





RIEND ROOT:—I have received several inqui- 
ries, within the past few days, for sugges- 
tions in regard to exhibits of bees, honey, 
ete., at fairs, and plans for buildings for such 
exhibits; and as each one seems to be areader 

of GLEANINGS, I thought it would be a good plan, 
for me at least,to reply through GLEANINGs, if 
** Barkis is willin’.” 

Only one, Mr. J. C. Graham, of Missouri, bas in- 
closed a stamp forreply. L should very much dis- 
like to be obliged to feel that bee-keepers are 


“stingy,” but it has become quite a nuisance in my ~ 


case. Tam a busy, poor man, and don’t care to 
give my time, furnish paper and envelopes, and 
pay postage, for the privilege (7?) of answering cor- 
respondence thatisof interest only to those who 
ask. ‘So, there now.” 

At some of the large fairs a separate building for 
the use of bee-keepers seems to be a necessity. At 
others, plenty of room can be had in buildings with 
other exhibits. In some localities where there are 
large fairs, there are not enough bee-keepers inter- 
ested in a honey-exhibit to make a respectable dis- 
play. 

The size of a building will depend upon how large 
an exhibit isto be made. The bee-keepers’ build- 
ing at the Ohio Centennial! last fall was 56 x 60, and 
was just right; but had the past season been a good 
one for honey, it would not have been one-fourth 
as large as needed. At our Tri-State Fair here at 
Toledo, the space usually occupied is equivalent to 
about 6x7) feet. 

For a building, I should prefer one from 30 to 36 
feet, wide and as long as would probably be needed. 
An exhibit of from 500 to 600 pounds of extracted 
honey in glass, with Muth’s honey-jars and oth- 
er small glass receptacles holding from half a 
pound to three pounds, can be made to occupy a 
space of 6or7 by 2% feet, if put on shelves, and 
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from 400 to 500 Ibs. ot comb honey in one-pound 
sections in crates would occupy the same space. 
More could be used to good advantage, and less 
could be made to do nicely, very much depending 
upon the taste of the one arranging the display. A 
building 60 feet long would accommodate only six 
such exhibits. 

A building modeled after either of the following 
diagrams will be found quite convenient and satis- 
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DIAGRAMS OF GROUND PLANS FOR AN EXHIBIT 


BULLDING. 


Ineach diagram, A represents platforms ” feet 
high and 7 feet wide, boarded up from the plat- 
forms to the ground or floor; B, platforms 6 feet 
wide and 1 foot high on which to exhibit extractors, 
hives, etc; C, passageways ft. wide; D, doors, 3% to 
4 ft. wide; E, double doors, each door 3 feet wide. All 
the doors are to be hung on the sides of the building, 
and open out. The doors at 1) are to be fastened to 
the posts, by hooks on the inside. One door is to be 
furnished with a lock, so as to be fastened from the 
outside if desired. Under the platforms A, should 
be several doors, 80 that boxes, ete., in which honey 
has been taken to the fair may be safely stored 
away out of sight. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF SHELVING FOR HONEY-EXHIBITS 
IN GLASS. 


The sides of the building should be 8 or 9 feet 
high above the platforms. Eight feet will do nice- 


ly, but 9 feet will give room for a display of honey- 
plants, flags, etc.,on the walls back of and above 
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the honey. Light should be admitted through 
large windows in the root. For this size of building, 
4 windows, about 5 feet wide and 6 feet long, 
would be about right. The windows should be so 
arranged that bees can escape at each end; for if 
there are any bees in the vicinity, many of them 
will be sure to get into the building. The platforms 
should be made very firm and solid, for honey is 
quite heavy, as every one knows. 

At the Ohio centennial it was left for each exhib- 
itor toarrange his exhibit to suit his own fancy, 
and every one put up shelving; but a portion of my 
exhibit was ona pyramid. If shelving is used for 
extracted honey, a very good way is to make some 
‘‘risers,”’ as shown in the engraving below. 

Place the foot of the riser about 2 feet from the 
front edge of the platform, and have the first, or 
lower shelf, 18 inches* from the platform, and 80 on 
as shown. Board up under the lower shelf, but not 
under the others, unless preferred. When com- 
plete, cover all with strong white paper, or muslin. 
The top of the risers will be a foot (more or less) 
from the side of the building, and can be supported 
there by a piece of board. i 

If any of the exbbitors live so far from the exhi- 
bition grounds that it is inconvenient or impossible 
to go home each night, and they wish to curtail ex- 
penses, and have a good time, just take along a 
straw tick and some blankets; fill the “tick ’’ with 
straw on the grounds, and make a good bed behind 
the shelving. If still more independence is desired, 
take along a good-sized box, filled with such things 
as will ‘‘ minister to the wants of the inner man;"’ 
and if you are not happy it won’t be my fault, for 
“I’ve been there,’ and know how it goes; for al- 
though L live buta mile from our Tri-State Fair- 
grounds | sometimes stay in the building over 
night with the exhibitors forthe sake of the visit. 
As the time is near at hand when the premium lists 
are made up by the officers, or others in connection 
with the management of fairs, it is important that 
some bee-keeper in each locality see to it that the 
bee-keeping industry be not overlooked. Look well 
also to the matter of a judge, or judges. At every 
exhibition of bees, honey, etc., that I have attend- 
ed, I should have been willing to have the exhibit- 
ors act as judges, and I believe there are not many 
competent judges who have not been good exhibit- 
ors; or perhaps it might better be put this way— 
not many good exhibitors who are not good judges. 

Auburndale, Ohio. A. B. MASON. 

Now, look here, doctor. I don’t want you 
to abuse our friends because they don’t put 
inastamp. Make your answers to all such 
queries and forward them to us, and we 
will credit you enough for your trouble to 
cover postage, and may be a little some- 
thing more. We want the friends all to un- 
derstand, however, that they are not to ex- 
pect a reply—they must look for it through 
the bee-journals. Where a direct reply is 
wished for on some pressing matter, they 
should by all means inclose a stamp—or, 
better still, a stamped envelope. If the 
question is a brief one, inclose a postal card 
directed to yourself, and then say in your 
letter, ‘* Please reply on the inclosed postal 
eard.’’ And I think it is an excellent idea, 


* The engraving at this point is not strictly cor- 
rect. The first step should rise 18 instead of 9, as 
shown, and should retreat more from the of 
the platform.—[{Ep. 
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for people who ask many questions, to have 
some postal cards printed, with their ad- 
dresses on them. Evena busy man will sel- 
dom refuse to take a pencil and_ scratch 
some kind of an answer on a postal.—Your 
suggestions in regard to fixing for honey- 
exhibits at fairs are excellent, and I do not 
know of anybody in my whole circle of 
friends who is better prepared to make sug- 
gestions than yourself.—Your concluding 
remark is tiptop. It gives us a glimpse of 
the good time coming, when there will be 
no more quarreling about who ought to 
have the premiums, and calling hard names. 
—We should be very glad of some more sug- 
gestions in regard to arranging for honey- 
exhibits at fairs, with simple sketches to il- 
lustrate the plans. 
re 


THE TIGER BEETLES. 





A CURIOUS LAW IN MIMICRY. 





AM receiving so many kind words regarding 
my articles in GLEANINGS on general entomol- 

\ Ogy, that I feel very much pleased, and en- 
couraged to goon. As we often say, the time 
seems ripe for just such articles. If ITecandoa 
little to incite people to observe and study nature 
in its wondrous insect forms, and especially to in- 
terest children in such study, I shall feel that I 
have done a good work. In this article I propose 
to kill three birds with one stone: I shall describe 
one of our most common and interesting families 
of predaceous insects, the tiger beetles. I shall, by 
means of excellent figures, make it plain just what 
a beetle is; so that no reader need ever again con- 
fuse them with bugs, which I have recently describ- 
ed in GLEANINGS, with admirable illustrations. 1 
shall also present a picture of insect structure 
which must awaken the inierest of all, and prove 
that the bee, wonderful as it is, does not monopo- 
lize structurally all the marvels of the insect-world. 
The tiger beetles are 
those sprightly wide- 
awake forms resplen- 
“dent with hues of drab, 
white, and green, that 
shine with a metallic lus- 
ter, which are so often 
seen inthe bright sun- 
shine of midday, spring- 
ing up before us as we 
walk in the path or 
meadow, pushing on to 
alight again afew feet 
inadvance of us. The 
one here shown (Fig. 1) 
is our most common 
one, Cecindela vulgaris. 
It is a beautiful dark 
beetle, almost slate col- 
or, with a purple reflec- 
tion, marked as shown, 
by graceful curves of 
TIGER BEETLE, MAGNIFIED TWICE. rich cream. Below it 
shines with green and purple. Indeed, in grace of 
form, agility of movement, and beauty of colora- 
tion, itis bard to find any thingin nature more in- 
teresting than some of these tiger beetles. These 
beetles illustrate very strikingly the curious law of 
mimiery. Those that rest on the sand, eagerly wait- 
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ing for their prey, are drab, slate-colored, or purple, 
and thus by their color alone are concealed from 
their victims; as the weusel in his winter robes of 
white, or thearctic fox, is hid by the snow on which 
it treads. Others of these tiger beetles rest in the 
grass, und are brilliant green, so no eye can detect 
them tillthey dart away. This adaptation through 
color is exceedingly interesting, and tar too com- 
mon to be mere accident. The walking - sticks 
which I described recently are green when young, 
and reston leaves. As they become mature they 
are gray or brown, and rest oo twigs, and so in 
both cases are protected by their color. Nor does 
this law cease with the lower animals. The modest 
retiring girl is as surely protected by her neat and 
unpretentious apparel. 





MOUTH PARTS OF TIGER BEETLE, MUCH MAGNI- 
FIED (FLG. 2 

The grub of the tiger beetle lives in a hole in the 
ground. It has terrible jaws, and rests just at the 
surface, ready to dodge down at the beck of dan- 
ger, or to seize its prey as some unwary insect 
strolls across its burrow. By very carefully ap- 
proaching one of these holes we can get a good 
view of these terrors among insects. The least 
noise, and they drop down quite out of sight. If 
we then putastraw in the hole they soon push it 
out as they again crowd uptothe mouth of their 
dens. 

The beetles (Fig. 1) are also fierce and savage, and 
so the name “tiger beetles.’’ They are well fitted 
to capture and tearin pieces even the largest in- 
sects. Let us take a pecp into their mouths and 
see how well they are armed for their work. 

We count that man the biggest who does the 
most and acts the best; hence to measure & Man we 
place our mental tape-line on his brain and heart. 
These predaceous beetles are to conquer, kill, and 
eat. Their mouth parts are their weapons; their 
legs their armor. Like the ground beetles, we see 
they have an armor—their long legs (Fig. 1), which 
deserves admiration. Their legs are also aided by 
powertul wings. Let us now examine their weap- 
ons. Though we may not look a gift horse in the 
mouth, it is all right to gratify any such curiosity 
in case of a dead tiger beetle. 

I do not know that tiger beetles ever kiss, or 
speak guile; but Iam sure that they have lips that 
might do both were “they made that way.” We 
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admire lips of cherry red. The tiger beetle has one 
of finest white. The upper lip (Fig. 2, L) is called the 
labrum. Notice its white color, and the three 
points in front. Those points would hardly be the 
thing if kissing were in vogue among tiger beetles. 
I suppose this upper lip serves as does our own, to 
keep the food ifi the mouth. 

We next note the terrible jaws (Fig. 2, J). There 
are two, sharp, and armed with cruel teeth, and mov- 
éd with tremendous muscles. Observe that these, 
like the jaws of all insects, move sidewise. We call 
these the mandibles. These are to catch and crush 
their victims; and the tiger itself is not better arm- 
ed for such work. Alack the day for the poor cat- 
erpillar; when it and these jaws attempt to occupy 
the same space at the same time! But this is not 
all: Our tiger beetle, like other insetts, has a sec- 
ond pair of jaws—the maxill@. These are more 
Slender, but far more complex and nimble than are 
the mandibles. Just note how they are armed with 
points as sharp as needles. I imagine that, while 
the jaws hold the insect-victim, these second jaws 
play back and forth like a trip-hammer, piercing 
the body as by scores of sharp needles, and literally 
making hash of it. The base, or hinge joint, of this, 
C, is the cardo; next comes the stipes, 8S, and then 
the three lobes from within the locinia, L; the galia, 
G, and the maxillary palpus, M P. The piece at the 
base of the palpus, P, is the palpifer. But, why so 
many parts? May they not be the hands that do 
the stirring and turning in this wondrous hash-mill 
or sausage-cutter? But, why does not the food fall 
out while it is thus twisted and turned? Below is 
the under lip—the labium. This is just opposite the 
upper lip, but is thrown forward in the drawing so 
as to show. This labium has a base, sub-mentum, 
S M, and two jointed pieces, L P, the labial palpi. 
Note the three spines which, like sled-stakes, would 
tend to retain an overload. The labial palpi, like 
two fingers, may aid to retain the food or to move 
itabout. Thus we see what a marvelous structure 
this mouth is. How different from that of a bug, 
which is only asucking-tube! The beetle, then, is 
higher than the bug, as shown by its more compli- 
eated structure, just as the bee, the wasp, and the 
ant, are higher than both. We see that the form of 
the beetle is also peculiar, and not easy to mistake. 

These exquisite drawings were made under my 
direction by one of my students, Mr. A. B. Cordly. 

Agricultural College, Mich. A. J. Cook. 
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NOTES FROM THE SHARON APIARY, 
SYRIA. 


FRIEND BALDENSPERGER TELLS US MORE ABOUT 
THE ORANGE-BLOSSOM HONEY, AND SEVERAL 
OTHER THINGS. 


R. ROOT:—1 always read GLEANINGS with 
interest—of course, what is good and appli- 
cable for ourselves. I never followed the 
section question very closely, because in 
our place it is of no great avail. We never 

tried exporting sections, fearing the great danger 
of having every thing arrive in a muss after 10 days 
tossing about by the sailors, who are not good 
hands to handle such goods. No heed is taken of 
“ This'Side Up, with Care,”’ etc.,on tops of boxes. 
We therefore hold fast to the extractor, and extract 
as often and as much as possible. This year was 
nothing in the line of extracting. After a dry win- 
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ter. the orange-blossoms failed, almost; we then 
had astill drier summer, full of east winds, which 
dried up every suggestion of dampness, both in the 
ground and in the flowers. In Europe they all com- 
plained of rain, cain, rain, while we here must call 
it sun, sun, sun. 

COLONIES TO THE SQUARE MILE. 

Much has been said in GLEANINGS as to the num- 
ber of hives per square mile. When I read the arti- 
cle of Mr. E. France, in Jan. Ist GLEANINGS, I was 
rather discouraged, for we had 68) hives on one 
spot, and our range is only the Jaffa gardens, con- 
taining very neariy 500,000 orange-trees, it is true; 
but then, such a number of hives located all on the 
same spot! I thought the bees might all visit the 
next gardens, and thus lose time. Now, this is a 
problem which some more experienced bhee-keeper 
might answer: “ Do bees of the same hive visit the 
same tree or the same row of trees? Do they fly in 
one direction?” Iam inclined to think so. In 1882 
I had a hive of bees which propolized the combs all 
over with a brown gummy propolis which they 
gathered from a peach-tree, not very far off; the 
other hives bad none at all. But as to gathering 
honey, I can’t tell of any experiénce, as it is always a 
difficult task to follow bees of one hive, unless you 
use the *“‘ strewing meal’’ system, which I never 
tried, except in a few cases of robbing. Do you 
think that bees of a hive, finding a party busily at 
work on a group of trees, will continue to hunt for 
some unexplored ones, and then keep going to that 
place, owning it by the right of having been the 
tirst to take possession? 

Now, very likely we have not the best locality for 
bees, neither could we put our hives anywhere else, 
as only here orange-groves are to be found, and 
thus we could not distribute them as you would to 
different basswood ranges, but must keep them all 
here. We could divide the number of hives, and 
set euch apiary in an opposite direction. The bees 
would not interfere; but, unfortunately, this year 
failed, so I can not find out, and must try again an- 
other year. 

Going through the gardens in former years, we 
very seldom saw a bee here and there lost among 
the millions of white flowers, and we always take 
it as a good “omen ”’ where we find very few bees, 
for then we conclude the secretion is abundant, and 
no reason for bees to overcrowd. 

In the mountains, again, itis different. Agricul- 
tural progress restrains our fields of operation, as 
we depend on wild thyme, growing on uncultivated 
land; and asthe nomadic Arabs living in the Ju- 
dean wilderness advance, thyme goes back, and 
then the question arises, How many hives to a 
square mile in such a locality? for a place crowded 
with orange-trees certainly is far superior, and can 
support a greater number of colonies of bees than 
the same extent covered with thyme. When going 
over the fields I noticed great numbers of bees on 
the same shrub, and at once concluded that it was 
either a failure altogether, or too many hives were 
on the same spot. When [ say “going over the 
fields,’ I ought to say scrambling up and down the 
rocks of the steep and barren-looking mountains of 
Judea. It is only lack of earth that has not turned 
all into cultivated terraces. Centuries have passed 
over these uncultivated slopes, and the heavy rains 
have carried all loose earth down the valleys. The 
increase of inhabitants at Jerusalem and Bethlehem 
has demanded a great deal of lime and wood. The 
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lime-kilns are a great destruction to the forests, if 
such they may be called. Although strict orders 
from Constantinople have forbidden the cutting-up 
of trees and roots, still the work of destruction is 
going on, and before long it will be difficult to find 
the traces of where once stood oaks, pines, carobs, 
or terebinth-trees. The shrubs also are disappear- 
ing; and if no stricter measures are taken by the 
actual government, it will be the task of the future 
conqueror of Palestine to restore it to whatit might 
have looked like in the times of the kings of Israel, 
and then under the Romans; later, under the Cru- 
saders; thus bee-keeping will suffer by the care- 
lessness of the authorities as well as the communi- 
ties that help the authorities in the line of complet- 
ing the destruction. 
PAINTING HIVES. 


The subject of painting hives interested me. Our 
hives were painted, some red, others white, others 
blue; and placing the same colors in a row it had a 
good effect, and young queens easily found their 
way by marking the one they left. Surely bees see 
the color; for, taking away a hive, the bees coming 
home fly to the next hive having the same color as 
the one taken away, no matter if another hive of a 
different color be nearer the place where the re- 
moved hive stood. By migrating, the hives being 
placed beside and upon each other, and rubbed all 
the night through by the tossing movements of the 
camels, a good deal of paint is rubbed off, so that 
two seasons, or hardly three, is ail our hives can 
bear. They must be repainted for outside comfort; 
and, besides, we are of the opinion the sun warps 
up unpainted hives. The light colors are the best, 
and bees feel more comfortable in them. The 10,- 
000 hives on page 141, and 10,000 dogs, 142, that ended 
with the tracks of a dog only, I compared with our 
difficulties with the Turkish government-—a land 
of ‘‘ baksheesh”’ (gratification), where every thing 
can be done provided you “smear the hands,” as we 
put it. A few years ago the tax-gatherer, finding 
our “improved bives” got more honey than the clay 
pipes, pretended to tax our hives ten timesthe val- 
ue of the native hive, and would hear no explana- 
tion whatever till the question was solved by the 
usual method, and only the tracks of his enormous 
demands were left. This year new difficulties 
arise. It seems as if the Turks were taking advan- 
tage of the continual war preparations in Europe to 
take us to task. Of course, when matters get too 
serious we are backed by our consul. 

QUESTION NO. 39, MARCH 1. 

Honey gets a better taste after some weeks. The 
orange and thyme flavors are more pronounced; 
but I am astonished that none of those eminent 
bee-keepers can tell us any thing about the wax- 
moth, in trying to keep comb honey from one year 
to another. Does sulphuring the combs not injure 
the flavor? With us, no combs could be kept with- 
out occasionally sulphuring; or are you not trou- 
bled with this pest? I should want P. Benson’s 
worm annihilator to keep them off (page 258). Egyp- 
tian bees have been known and handled by very few. 
Although they have a bad name, we can not strictly 
rely on such experiences,as no modern apiarist 
ever tried to raise good-natured ones, or, so to say, 
weed out the furious ones. Cyprians, claimed by 
Mr. F. Benton to be the best-natured bees, have re- 
ceived the greatest attention. notably by himself; 
still they have led Mr. Abbott, in the British Bee 
Journal, to say, ‘I had time only to put the quilt 
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on.” Now, all Eastern bees are very irritable and 
difficult to handle, at times; but are we not living 
in a time when people are trying to overcome all 
difficulties, and especially using our senses as to 
what method we had better resort to, to obtain the 
result we are aiming at? for since we don’t keep a 
certain race of bees as a hobby, but as profit, why 
not wear gloves, if such be necessary, to provide 
against the unpleasant infliction of too many 
wounds, if the Oriental races be acknowledged as 
superior, both as honey-gatherers and as being 
more prolific? The man who was cornered, page 
204, April 15, about having seen comb manufactur- 
ed, reminded me of a German here who would call 
our nice granulated white orange honey ‘“ sugar 
syrup,’ because he heard we fed the bees sugar at 
times, and concluded the grains of sugar were still 
visible in the syrup. Weare glad at times to sell 
off our honey at a reasonable price, and have hard- 
ly any time and would have no sale for adulterated 
honey; besides, we have to explain over and over 
again to such unbelievers, and often to no appar- 
ent avail. 

I am of the opinion that bees know the place ex- 
actly where the hive stands; for on a flat plat of 
ground, with no trees, and very often no grass or 
tlowers, bees still take exactly the direction of their 
entrance-holes, and do just exactly as the bee in 
Dr. C. C. Miller’s apiary does—“ goes back and tries 
again, if its bearings were not right.”’ Our hives 
are placed differently, according to the plain or 
mountain. Inthe plain, the hexagonal system is 
adopted, the hives being about seven feec apart 
from each other (2 meters); if space enough, they 
are set at three meters, about 10 feet, apart; and, 
as already remarked above, bees fly to the hive of 
the same color standing next to the hive taken 
away. I will not standup to say bees can count, 
but they very likely putinto their memory before 
leaving the apiary, especially when it is the first 
time, ‘* Well, I dwell in second, third, or fourth hive, 
in the first diagonal white row.” Now,I hardly 
ever think a bee misses its house and street for its 
neighbor's. Moving the hives in June, I went to an 
olive-grove 10 miles from here, and there placed the 
hives round about the trees, working west before 
noon and east after noon, thus having shade almost 
all the time; and to work in the sun with the ther- 
mometer marking 95 and 122° F.is fearful, yet it 
must be done. I like to see a well-ordered apiary, 
rather than letting them stand about in every di- 
rection; but I think we can easily correct both, as 
two trees planted in the same line, and in the same 
soil, under the same care, will still grow up to look 
somewhat different; and to the bees’ small eyes, no 
matter how tiny the difference may appear, they’ll 
be sure to make it out and find their sure way. 


BEE-STING REMEDIES. 

Page 499 tells us about a bee-sting remedy. Oil 
always did good to wounds, as we readin the para- 
ble of the good Samaritan, who put oil on the 
wounds. It was very surely olive oil that was 
meant. Now, the greater part of bee-keepers find 
need of it; and, being stung, occasionally the poison 
gets inoculated into the whole system, making 
the body at least swell. Saliva is the surest remedy 
with me, anditis always carried about by every- 
body; but very likely it depends on whether the part 
stung is very fleshy or not; for then the swell- 
ing dissipates, whilst in a bony region the swelling 
is better seen. The pain differs according to time 
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of day, whether stormy, place where stung, and, 
particularly, the temper of the bee. Having had 
many hornets to kill this year, I was slightly stung 
by one on the arm near the pulse. It was very 
painful, and swollen. I[ thought I was swell-proof; 
but Thad to apply some spirits of camphor to the 
wound. Will Professor Cook kindly tell us in what 
proportion the different formic-acid-possessing in- 
sects are to each other, and whether scorpions and 
myriapods have the same principle of poison. We 
often find them here under hives. The sting of a 
scorpion is very severe. By a sting I got in the 
thumb, the pain traveled all along the arm, and 
seemed to settle all round the shoulder and side of 
the breast where I got the sting; and on one occa- 
sion, I was bitten by a myriapod (forty feet) on the 
shoulder, through the woolen shirt. I suffered 
from both about three days. 
PH. S. BALDENSPERGER. 
Sharon Apiary, Jaffa, Syria, Nov. 7, 1888. 


Friend B., we are much obliged for your 
very full report. It seems a little singular 
that you should get honev from orange-blos- 
soms in Jaffa, while in California they fur- 
nish little honev or none at all. Very likely 
the peculiar circumstances of the country 
have much to do with it. Iam inclined to 
agree with you, that the bees from one hive 
do. as arule, work on some particular tree, 
or in some particular locality ; but Lam not 
satisfied as to just how they manage to fol- 
low or keep track of the inmates of their 
own hive. Under snueh circumstances as 
you mention, it probably is well to keep 500 
or more hives in one location. I have 
changed my mind considerably since I saw 
the large apiaries of California. and heard 
of the large vields; but I still think there 
are few localities outside of California where 
apiaries of more than'100 hives can be kept 
profitably in one place. The mountain 
thyme that you mention is prohably a good 
deal like the mountain sage of California.— 
As von state it, there seems to be a positive 
advantage in painting hives different colors. 
Any kind of dark color, however. is objec- 
tionable in our locality, because it absorbs 
the rays of the sun, and becomes so much 
hotter than a hive painted white.—Snrely 
you can get relief from the unreasonable 
taxation you mention, can you not? Our 
proof-reader suggests that it is only the 
same thing over that happened in the time 
recorded in the Scriptures. When Christ 
came on earth he found just such extortion 
in the collection of taxes as you mention; 
and, dear friend, is it not true now as it was 
then. that there is no permanent complete 
remedy except the spreading of the gospel 
in the hearts of men?—The oriental races of 
bees are not acknowledged with us to be 
superior as honey-gatherers. They are, 
however, acknowledged to be more prolific. 
Are we to understand that you get honey 
from olives also? In California I saw vast 
orchards of olives.—It seems, friend B., vou 
still have faith that spirits of camphor help- 
ed the hornet-stings. It is so natural to go 
for the camphor-bottle, that a great many 
of us, perhaps through the force of habit, 
feel better when we see the bottle in some 
friendly hand, accompanied by friendly 
words of sympathy, and the refreshing and 


perhaps reviving aromatic smell of the cam- 
phor.—So you were actually bitten by a 
thousand-legged ‘worm, were you? It is 
true, you mention that it had only forty legs 
instead of a thousand; but the fact that 
you suffered from its bite several days 
rather upsets some of Prof. Cook’s state- 
ments. Will the professor please explain? 


oo 
THE SEASON OF 1888. 





SELLING HONEY; SOMETHING ABOUT COMMISSION 
MEN. 





»STH have to tell it any way, 1] may just as 
well say right now that the failure of our 
honey crops in the two last seasons has tak- 
en about the last bit of enthusiasm out of 
me. The season of 1887 was poor, but 1888 
was a total failure, so far as getting surplus honey 
goes. I have 100 colonies, all in good shape to date. 

They have been having good flights for the last 
three days. Their winter stores consist almost en- 
tirely of honey that is as black asink. Iam satis- 
fied that, should they be confined to their hives for 
a period of six weeks or two months by cold weath- 
er, there will not be a bee left to tell the story. 

After two weeks of bad weather during this 
month, there came a warm day when the bees flew 
out, and the hives were spotted’ with dark excre- 
ment, worse than I have ever seen after a long 
winter's confinement. It might be urged that this 
poor honey should have been taken away, and, in- 
stead, sugar syrup given. As an excuse for this 
palpable negligence, I will say that here our main 
reliance for honey is clover, and this has been al- 
most annihilated by the summer drouths of this 
and last season, which made the prospects fora 
year or more ahead unfavorable. In our judg- 
ment, we should not be justified in going to much 
trouble and expense to save the bees. If afew 
days occur through the winter, offering opportuni- 
ties for cleansing flights, our bees will come out all 
right; but if they all die I shall not feel so badly 
after all,as I console myself with the fact that I 
can purchase honey from the commission dealers 
for about the same money that it costs to produce it 
in our locality. 

Why can we buy honey from commission houses 
for less money than it can be had of the producer? 
This question I put for. the sole purpose of opening 
the eyes of bee-keepers of a certain class. For the 
first time, this fall I have handled a good deal of 
honey on commission. You see, I am getting some- 
what into the commission harness; and this being 
the case you will bear with meif I say some plain 
things about dealers. Although [ had not a pound 
of honey this year, I have been selling more this 
season than ever before, a greater part of it being 
purchased from dealers, and some I have handled 
on commission. At the beginning of the season for 
selling honey I wrote to perhaps one hundred bee- 
keepers for prices of honey; but as their prices 
seemed too high, I began to look to dealers in hon- 
ey tosupply me, which was done at very satisfac- 
tory prices. 

* How can this be?”’ you ask. I willtell you just 
how this is done. It is one thing to produce honey; 
but to sell tothe advantage of the producer is an- 
other and quite a different thing. Now, it is sur- 
prising how many successful honey-producers we 
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have; but how few who can dispose of their crop to 
the best advantage! Those who produce good crops, 
and fail tosell in their own markets, or have no 
home demand, ship to city markets, and employ 
dealere to handle their honey. Once out of their 
hands, they are at the mercy (?) of their commis- 
sion dealer, and this explains why I can buy honey 
from dealers for less money than I am asked by the 
producer. Do you hear? 

T have bought tons of honey this season from 
commission men, at low prices, and have made 
more money handling it than I would have made 
had my own bees produced a good crop. Hence 
you will see that it is not in my own interest that ! 
write as I do about this matter. 

I nearly double my money on the honey which 
some of you bee-keepers produce, and that, too, 
after commissions, cost of packages, freights, and 
numerous other expenses have been taken out— 
out of your pockets. How dol succeed in selling 
such quantities of honey at such good prices, you 
ask? 

Looking at the manuscript for the above, I am re- 
minded that I have even now exceeded the limit of 
space the editor will feel like according me; but ] 
will say, if it is the desire of GLEANINGS that I shall 
write another article in the near future, on the sub- 
ject, ‘‘ How to sell honey,” I flatter myself that my 
successful career “ulong this line,’ as Doolittle 
would say, would be beneficial to many who sell 
honey at a price incommensurable with the cost of 
production. J. A. BOCHANAN. 

Hollid ay’s Cove, W. Va., Dec. 27, 1888. 


Friend B., you have struck on a very im- 
portant point, and we shall be very glad in- 
deed to have you continue the subject. If 1 
understand you, however, the reason why 
you are enabled to get mp! at these low 
prices is because of the shiftless way in 
which many send their honey to commis- 
sion men. Ow, we are not in the commis- 
sion business ; but a good many bee-keepers 
do send us honey, and beeswax also, with- 
out telling us how much they sent; and, in 
fact,a good many times I do not believe they 
knew themselves. Sometimes they send it 
in, and do not say any thing at all. Most of 
the time we have stray boxes of wax wait- 
ing until somebody writes about them. 
Well, my advice would be this: Don't any 
of you send any honey at all to a commis- 
sion man, nor to anybody else, without first 
writing to him, and asking him to tell you, 
as soon as he can, about what he thinks it 
would bring, giving a description of it. 
Better still, send him a fair sample of the 
lot, and let him tell you about what it will 
probably realize. Then when the honey is 
sent, tell him exactly how low he can go, 
and give positive directions not tosell cheap- 
er. If he finds that he can not sell it at the 
price you put on it. he will advise you and 
you can decide to come down a little if you 
choose. If he writes back to you that the 
honey was received in bad condition—brok- 
en and leaking—if the quantity is consid- 
erable, and you are not too far away, it will 
pay you to go and takecare of it. Fix it up, 
and peddle out the smashed honey yourself. 
You will probably make better wages at it 
than you can atany thing else. By so doing 
you will have a better opinion of commis- 
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sion men-generally, and I am inclined to 
think they will have a better opinion of us 
as bee-keepers. 


THIRD LETTER ABOUT MRS. LUCINDA 
HARRISON. 





HEK HOME LIFE, ETC. 





STARTED out to write these letters about Mrs. 

L. Harrison, because every bee-keeper knows 

her and would like to hear about her; butin 

reading them over,it seems that I have been 

writing all the time about Mrs. Chaddock, and 

that Mrs. Harrison comes in only incidentally. 
There are too many big I’s in them. 

T think all the bee-keepers’ wives who read Mrs. 
Harrison's letters wonder if she is a good house- 
keeper, and sews on buttons and things, just like 
other folks. Well, she is, and she does. She has a 
small house, and it is as clean as a new pin, and is 
aways just 30. She hires a woman to come once a 
week and sweep her house all over. She gets 
rusk (a kind of light biscuit with a faint trace of 
sugar in them) at the bakery; she hires her wash- 
ing done; and, of course, she has no milk to care 
for, nor churning to do, as farmers’ wives have. 
She hires most of her sewing done, and her house- 
cleaning—in the spring and fall. She puts in her 
time cooking, washing dishes, writing for the press, 
working with the bees, running the lawn-mower, 
going to Sunday-school conventions, old-settlers’ 
meetings and bee-conventions, and she is the most 
jolly woman that I ever met. Some people have 
qualms of conscience. Mrs. Harrison has none; und 
her cheerfulness and light-heartedness are conta- 
gious. Iwantto hold her up as a beautiful exam 
ple for all wives to follow. 








MRS. HARRISON AT A SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVEN- 
TION. 

When her husband came home the first night |! 
was there, she ran to meet him. She had not seen 
him for. a week; then she introduced me. Mrs. 
Harrison does not scold—not a bit—but just laughs. 
If the stove smokes, she laughs; if her husband 
gets in a hurry for the breakfast, she laughs. All 
the things that most women are put out about, she 
only laughs at; and if there is any one thing that 
impressed me more than another in Mrs. Harrison’s 
daily walk and conversation, it was hersgreat cheer 
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fulness. It is easy enough for well people to be 
cheerful; but when a woman is not well, it must 
require some effort to be cheerful. After this, 
whenever I get the blues so badly that I think I am 
going to die, I shall leave, and go and stay two 
weeks with Mrs. Harrison. She has a motherly 
sort of way of talking to me that does me good. 
She is a splendid cook, and al] her knicknacks taste 
good. She broils her beefsteak, and it is juicy and 
sweet. She cooks apple sauce to perfection; and 
her tea and coffee are unexcelled. She uses a 
bright-red table-cloth and fringed napkins. 

Her bees are in the dooryard—some of them close 
up against the house (when I was there; I suppose 
they are in the cellar now), and the hives are close 
together—not more than four inches apart, I think, 
und are painted some indifferent color. 











‘““SHE PLANS HER WORK BEFOKEHAND.” 

Mrs. H. has a large dooryard, filled partly with 
fruit-trees and grapevines; the grass is kept short 
all the time, with the lawn-mower, and they have 
walks to go everywhere. Mrs. H. is a great manag- 
er. She plans all her work beforehand, and thus 
saves time and strength. Her home is plainly fur- 
nished—about like the well-to-do farmers who live 
about here, and they have no fancy dishes on their 
table. They have several farms out of town, and 
the money comes rolling in; but what are they go- 
ing to do with it? I can not imagine. I know what 
Td do with a part of it, if I were in Mrs. Harrison's 
place. I’d have a good big house built, and have it 
warmed with steam, with a bath room where folks 
could swim, etc. 

Well, well! Mrs. Harrison is a beautiful charac- 
ter; and the very next novel I write I shall put her 
in. I think I shall have her figure in the * Cheer- 
ful Mother-in-law,” because mothers-in-law have 
been slandered, and called cross and hateful, from 
time immemorial. MABHALA B. CHADDOCK. 

Vermont, [il. 

My good friend, we are exceedingly oblig- 
ed to you for this home glimpse of Mrs. 
Harrison. Some of us might afraid to 
have you pay us avisit, if you are going to 
write us up in that fashion. I am afraid 
we should not enable you to make so good a 
record. In regard to building a good big 
house, take Mrs. Root’s advice, and—don't ! 
We manage a good deal as Mrs. Harrison 
does, about sweeping and washing ; but we 
have decided that a larger house than one 
needs, is a misfortune. Mrs. Root even now 
longs occasionally for our old little home, or 
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for one like it, such as Ernest and Maud 
have across the street. Fathers-in-law and 
mothers-in-law are excellent things to have, 
just a little way off—say across the street. 
A house large enough to have several fam- 
ilies under one roof is — in theory, like 
tenement bee-hives; but I believe that 
most of those who were so enthusiastic 
about tenement hives have come back in fa- 
vor of each colony in a hive by itself. ‘*‘ Eve- 
ry tub on its own bottom,” you know. 


BEES AND NEIGHBOBRBS. 


NOT BEE-LEGISLATION, BUT EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 
TERRITORY BY PURCHASE. 





HE only fair and just way for a man to get 
the monopoly of the bee-business in any lo- 
cality is for him to pay each farmer or lot- 
holder within the flight of his bees a certain 
sum yearly, not to keep any bees on his 

property. If a law could be had, selling rights to 
any one person to keep bees in a given locality, 
then only the rich or well-established apiarist 
could secure the rights. The poor widow or crip- 
ple or broken-down professional man would not 
dare to keep bees within a certain limit, because 
the Honorable Mr. Moneybags had bought the lo- 
cal right for a few paltry dollars. Lazarus could 
not keep bees within three or four miles of Dives’ 
residence. The poor widow could not earn a mite 
for the Lord’s treasury by keeping bees, because 
some Pharisee had bought the township-right. 

Any law giving one person advantage over 
another is wrong. According to the plan at the be- 
ginning of this article, the widow wishing to keep 
bees need not sell her right, and the law would not 
take away her right. Any person should have the 
right to keep a few bees, or as many bees as he 
chooses, provided his bees do not harm his neigh- 
bors or passers-by, and are not @ nuisance. 

Just here I should like to say, no man has a right 
to keep bees in a town if his bees really annoy his 
neighbors. By annoy, I do not mean make nerv- 
ous people fidgety. No one has a right to keep 
chickens to scratch his neighbor's garden; neither 
has hea right to keep bees where they will sting 
his neighbor's children. Bees are bees, and bees 
will sting. Whenever my bees become a nuisance 
I will move them out of town. Our neighbors 
have rights as well as ourselves. 

The same principle applies to foul brood. That 
disease should not be treated with any thing ex- 
cept the furnace. It should be burned, destroyed, 
root and branch, upon its first appearance. We 
owe this toour neighbors as well as to ourselves. 
* Do unto others as you would have them do unto 
you.” You would not like to have a neighbor tol- 
erating and treating foul brood within the flight of 
your bees. 

Last spring I selected two colonies, about equal 
in queens, strength, and in good condition. Over 
one I used a slatted honey-board and a T super. 
Over the other 1 used half-depth wide frames, with 
no honey-board. The one under the T super 
swarmed out without touching the sections. The 
one under the half-depth wide frames stored me 
fifty or sixty sections of surplus comb honey. The 
honey-boards seem to remove the surplus boxes 
too far from the brood-nest in a poor seasun, when 
honey is scarce and comes in slowly. I think the 
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bee-space between half-depth wide frames should 
be {, the same as the sections, thus leaving no lit- 
tle line along the edge, to be propolized. 

Once this summer my bees started booming on 
something. I could smell the honey ten feet or 
more from the hive. I supposed it was red clover. 
Upon investigation I found no bees on the red 
clover, but found the common burdock in bloom, 
crowded, roaring with bees. 

I fixed my bees for winter November 3, and wore 
my Overcoat while doing so. I believe they have 
had only one day’s good fly since then. 

PHILO S. DILWORTH. 

Pittsburg, Pa., Dec. 19, 1888. 

Friend D., your point isa good one. Go 
to your neighbors all round about you, if 

ou are located in the country, and get them 

sign a paper, agreeing not to keep bees 
under a certain number of years. If they 
have no notion of keeping bees any way, 
the greater part of them will be glad to as- 
sist you by signing the paper, without pay. 
Those who keep bees already, and especial- 
ly if they are not doing much with them, 
will perhaps sell out reasonably, and, fora 
small sum per year. give you the sole privi- 
lege. You could easily make a canvass of 
your vicinity—say covering the land within 
wo miles of you in each direction, to see 
what it will cost you. If too expensive, 
don’t go into it; but I think that many of 
the friends could easily in this way secure 
the right to keep bees, without any unpleas- 
antness or unfriendliness. Where real es- 
tate is transferred to a party. I suppose a 
paper could be drawn up, making the same 
regulation hold, even after the transfer. If 
your bees boomed on burdock, it seems to 
me it is something of a reflection on the 
farmers in your locality. 


rl eo 
BEES AND CANNING-FACTORIES. 


A BEE-KEEPER OBLIGED TO GO OUT OF THE 
BUSINESS. 


RECEIVED the last number of GLEANINGS a 
few days ago, andJ am sorry to say that this 
must be really the last number I shall get of 
my most favorite journal, as I sha!l be out of 
the bee-keeping business by next spring, and, 

of course, shall have no further use for a bee-pa- 
per. The business of keeping bees, at least around 
here, is (to use a common expression) about played 
out. The last two seasons were very poor indeed. 
Last summer I got absolutely nothing from my 80 
swarms; and when there is a good season (as we had 
two years ago) I have to sell the very best of white 
comb honey in pound boxes for 10 cts.a pound. 
That is for less than I can afford to raise it. But 
in spite of these discouraging prospects I should 
have kept on, hoping for better times in future, if I 
had been left undisturbed by outsiacrs, and if a 
certain institution that has sprung up in my 
neighborhood had been built somewhere else. 
The institution I have reference to is a factory for 
canning fruit, that was built last spring, a few 
rods from my home, and that turned out to be the 
ruin of my bees. As soon as business was started 
up (canning pine-apples in June), my bees went 
there in perfect swarms, to be drowned in sugar 
syrups, or to be killed in some way; and in a little 
while my best colonies were so depopulated as to 





be perfectly useless. ‘lo prevent my bees from 
getting into the building by putting wire cloth be- 
fore doors and windows was not possible, as part of 
the rear of the main building, where they unload 
fruit, is all open, and I had to try the next best 
thing I knew of; viz., to shut them up in their 
hives. I hurriedly made frames, covered them 
with wire cloth, put those ov top of the brood- 
frames, shut the entrance-holes with wire cloth, 
allowed the bees to tly ebout an hour before sun- 
set, and shut them up again late in the evening; 
but in spite of all this trouble I could not save 
them, for great quantities of them worried them- 
selves to death in the hives, and it proved just 
about as disastrous to them as to allow them to go 
and meet their fate in the factory. Although the 
proprietors of the factory bebaved to me like gen- 
tlemen, at least this last season, there is no way of 
telling how they might act if this nuisance should 
keep on; and it was indeed a great nuisance to 
them, as I saw myself. 

Aside from having wy bees ruined every sum- 
mer, [run the risk of being involved in a lawsuit 
by and by; and as the canning-factory, to judge 
from the large and substantial buildings erected 
for the purpose, seems to be a permanent affair, 
there is only one way left to me—give up keeping 
bees in the future. I know] shall feel dreadfully 
lonely without the dear little creatures; but I have 
to submit to it. CHAS. KLIMITZ. 

Batavia, Genesee Co., N. Y., Dee. 21, 1888. 

Why, good friend K., why should you 
abandon bees, because your locality seems 
to ae now a bad place for them ? Doz- 
ens of the friends in California, have been 
in the sume predicament; but instead of 
abandoning the bees they simply moved 
them to a locality where they did not annoy 
anybody else, and usually they have suc- 
ceeded in getting a place where enough 
more honey can be secured to cover all the 
expense of having an apiary away from 
home. During the honey season, where the 
yield is good you can arrange to have a sort 
of summer residence with your bees. Then 
you will be right in,fashion. You can shut 
up the house during the hot weather; and 
instead of going to the seaside, or to some 
popular resort, you can go and live with 
your bees and get gocd pay. I would much 
rather move the bees to some other locality 
than to try fastening them up in their hives. 
I am inclined to think the latter course will 
always turn out about as it has with you. 


oO 
SECURING COMB HONEY. 


MILLER VERSUS DOOLITTLE ON THE MATTER. 








S Iam very much interested in the discussion 
now going on between friends Doolittle and 
Miller, I thought I would put ina word in 
favor of them both. The subject they are 
discussing is not exhausted, by any means, 

but is, in fact, one of the most interesting that has 
occupied the pages of GLEANINGS for a long time. 
Astothe real point at issue between two old and 
experienced bee-keepers like Miller and Doolittle, 
there will not be much left to quarrel about, I 
think, when they fully understand each other's 
positions. There is so much to be taken into con- 
sideration, that neither the tiecring-up plan nor Mr. 
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D.’s side and top storing plan will succeed under all 
conditions. Now, whatever works satisfactorily in 
a country where the honey-flow comes at an un- 
natural time of the year, as it does in Cuba, when 
the bee-keeper has got to work every way he can 
think of to get his bees in condition to take advan- 
tage of the early flow, that way is the best. Then 
comes in Mr. Doolittle’s plan; i. c., have your bees 
when the honey-flow comes. But will the tiering- 
up plan work in the case of a long honey-tlow? No, 
for you will not get the best results in that way, 
for too much time is wasted in capping the honey; 
too much heat is wasted by adding more room. 
Now, there is where friend Doolittle is right, ac- 
cording to my experience—keep the bees compact 
and warm; for never, in my experience of five 
years in Cuba, did I find that I had my bees too 
warm. We always had them snugly tucked up 
under enamel cloths, and in tight hives. How far 
you can carry the expansive plan of managing 
bees for surplus, is a point that can be decided by 
circumstances only. Just what those circum- 
stances are at all times, | would rather some one 
else would tel! than I. My experience with colo- 
nies in managing them for extracted honey is to 
keep them warm; give no more room than they 
can occupy. and have nothing between the brood 
and store combs; nothing to hinder the free pass- 
age of heat from the brood-chamber to the surplus 
department. right directly over the brood. But in 
case a colony is not strong enough to occupy two 
stories, very good results can be secured by con- 
fining them to the brood-chamber, and working 
them on the side-storing plan. 

What Mr. Doolittle says about the dry-goods box, 
I can hardly agree with; that is, if we take a dollar- 
and-cents view of it. Let friend Doolittle, next 
spring, take 1 lb. of bees and put them in a dry- 
goods box; then put the same amount of bees ina 
hive with a division-board all tucked up warm, and 
report results in the fall. I contend that more 
honey can be secured by keeping the bees crowded 
and warm than by giving them lots of room and 
compelling them to store what they can in old di- 
lapidated hives. Now, how many bee-keepers do 
you think judge correctly of the proper condition 
of their bees when they open a hive? I fear too 
many think their bees need more room when they 
are in just the right condition to do the best work. 
A friend said to me last summer, * Aren’t you 
afraid your bees will swarm?” I said,‘“‘No. If 
they want to swarm, I let them do as they like, but 
seldom more than once, and that does very little if 
any harm.” As I said at the beginning, I want to 
see this subject properly discussed: *“‘ The giving of 
more room when the bees do not need it.” 

San Diego, Cal., Dec. 13, 1888. A. W. OSBURN, 
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THE CORRUGATED HIVE-COVERS. 


FRIEND REESE REVIEWS THE MATTER. 





WAS so thoroughly imbued with the idea that 
had hit on the best water-proof hive-cover, and 
} Only positive relief from swelling from bee- 
stings, that your comments on page 766 were 
more than asurprise to me—especially when 
you object to the weight of the corrugated iron. 
Let us review the matter a little, and see if there is 
not more merit than you have discovered. One 
square foot of standard corrugated iron, painted, 
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weighs 74, of a pound, or a little less than & of one 
pound. A piece 18 inches wide and 24 inches long, 
which would cover a Simplicity hive nicely, project- 
ing over each side about one inch, and far enough 
over the front to protect the entrance from much 
rain, snow, or hot sun, would weigh just 27), 
pounds, and cost just 12 cents, all painted and ready 
for use. Now, when you take into consideration 
the fact that no other cover,is really needed, it is 
not so expensive or heavy after all. I put the sheet 
of corrugated iron right down on the enamel cloth 
that covers the sections or frames, and lay any old 
boards on top as a protection from the hot sun, and 
to keep the iron in place. When winter comes (we 
will take it for granted we use Simplicity hives), 
just set an empty brood-chamber over each colony. 
Over the frames put a piece of old carpet ora felt 
or straw mat; on this, in turn, put four to six inch- 
es of planer shavings or sawdust, or a chaff cushion, 
and over the whole the corrugated iron cover. This 
will admit suflicient circulation, and we may rest 
easy so far as protection is concerned. For a chaff 
hive which must be kept dry, well, you can see how 
itis yourself. If you will turn to page 15 of Dr. 
Miller’s * A Year Among the Bees,”’ you will see 
his ‘‘tolerably light cover” weighs 54 pounds, and 
costs from 20 to 25 cents. How does the comparison 
strike you? 

I now prefer the *s-inch corrugations, and send 
you herewith a sample with the maker’s name. It 
would be quite a job for the majority of people who 
keep bees, to fit tin to their old leaky covers, tack it 
on and paint it. 

The bee-sting remedy, you will please understand, 
is simply to make a slight cut, merely passing 
through the skin, just where the bee-sting entered, 
and allowing the alkali to come in direct contact 
with the poison, causing neutralization at once, and 
the swelling does not take place. The incision 
made with the knife can scarcely be noticed 
a few hours after, and is not painful, as the flesh is 
not “dug into"’ as you termit. Ina recent num- 
ber of one of our bee-journals some one suggests 
the use of the hypodermic syringe to inject an al- 
kali into the venomed parts, which is certainly a 
capital idea if we could bave_at hand, as convenient 
as Our pocket-knife, the little expensive syringe. 
My two little boys, four and five years of age, inva- 
riably come to me when they get stung, to get the 
soda water put into the stung place on their bare 
feet, etc.; and whenI am not at home when they 
are stung, they always swell, and regret my ab- 
sence. J.S. REESE, 

Winchester, Ky., Nov. 9, 1888, 


Many thanks. friend R., for the sample of 
your corrugated iron. It will no doubt an- 
swer splendidly ; but in our locality it would 
be blown off by the winds, and they would 

et smashed and battered up, so we should 
obliged absolutely to hitch them fast to 
something. Another thing: If anybody 
should sit down on a hive, or even if one 
hive were rested on top of another, they 
would be pressed out of all pene i I do not 
believe I should like them nailed fast toa 
wooden cover. In that case the tin we al- 
ready use would be cheaper, and I think 
rather preferable, because it is smooth on 
top.—Cutting into the flesh with a knife, in 
order to get the alkali in contact with the 
poison, may be a positive remedy. I am 
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afraid, however, that 1 should conclude, if I 
tried it, that I could not see any very great 
difference. 


inane 


HEADS oF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS, 

















WINTERING A HIVE ON A SUMMER STAND WITH- 
OUT A BOTTOM. 

HILE I was at the convention at Albany 
last winter, a gentieman,!I do not remem- 
ber his name (he was on the platform at 
the left of the president), said that his 
hired man had a hive of bees in a box hive, 

standing on four posts three feet high, with no 
bottom in the hive, and it stood outdoors all winter, 
and the thermometer had been below zero several 
times during the winter, and that the hive of bees 
came out better in the spring than his own bees 
that he had put in his cellar, as he supposed, in the 
best possible shape. He was asked by some onein 
the convention if the hive was high enough so it 
did not get snowed under, to protect it from the 
wind. He said it was about three feet from the 
ground, and did not get covered with snow, but 
that the whole bottom of the hive was open all win- 
ter. Now, my theory is that there was no conden- 
sation, as the temperature outside and inside of the 
hive was nearly alike, except, perhaps, in the 
cluster of the bees a little warmer. I also think 
that there was no circulation or current of air, but 
instead there was a penetration of fresh air, or, in 
other words, the air formed an equilibrium of tem- 
perature by penetration of the free and open bot- 
tom of the hive; and when there was a change in 
the temperature outside, there was a correspond- 
ing change inside also. Aslam only a novice in 
bee-keeping, I will not make any suggestions. 
West Troy, N. Y. A. E. CLUTE. 


Friend C., I can not recall to mind now 
the name of the gentleman he mention, 
but perhaps some of the other members 
present cando so. Through the back vol- 
umes of our bee-journals we have had a 
good many reports such as you give; but 
instead of having the whole bottom of the 
hive open, I think the effect would be still 
better if they had an opening from four to 
six inches square. To prevent mice from 
getting in at this opening, it had better be 
covered with wire cloth; and when we get 
down to it,a good-sized entrance properly 
lope og? with the cloth, in such a position 
hat it is not likely to be closed up with 
snow or ice, pretty nearly tills the bill. In 
fact, I have always favored the idea of hay- 
ing the bees enter the hives from under the 
bottom. A Simplicity hive, pushed for- 
ward on its bottom, gives us just exactly 
this kind of entrance. Now, after having. 
fastened the hive so it can not slip forward 
on the bottom-board, tip it up as illustrated 
on page 25 of our last issue, and you have 
an opening that lets all the dead bees fall 
out, and gives every advantage of a hive 
without a bottom. If you put wire cloth 
over this large entrance, however, to keep 
out the mice, the dead bees can not fal) out 
as they would otherwise. Some years ago 


the matter was,pretty strongly talked up, of 
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having hives as tight above as they could 
possibly be made, and no bottom-board at 
all, during the winter time. 


SIZE OF SECTIONS, AGAIN ; M. A. KELLEY RENEWS 
THE MATTER WITH DR. MILLER. 

Please allow me to thank Dr. Miller for his able 
reply concerning the ‘size of sections;” also to 
answer his question, ‘‘ Why does the 44x44 section 
seem to you too small?’’ Simply, sir, because, in 
ordinary seasons, it will not hold one pound. I tried 
to make this plain, as a careful reading of my letter 
will show. To call it a1-lb. section is a misnomer, 
and to sell it as such is something worse. True, as 
you remark, no size will give uniform weight; but 
the variation should embrace | |b. between its ex- 
tremes. But how is it with the so-called 1-lb. sec- 
tions? With me they average from 13 to 15 oz. only. 
Taking 2 oz., then, as an average variation, it 
should be from 15 to I7 oz., thus giving some 
chance to strike a general average of one pound. 
In giving your experience with various widths, 
you stop short with % to the foot. Tell us how 
much your 7 to the foot and 6 to the foot or 1}; 
sections weigh. Did you ever havea single super 
of the sections in question in which they would 
average 17 ounces each’ Have you not had 
hundreds of supers of the same size of sections in 
which they would average not more than 15 oz. 
each? Doubtless your own experience will indi- 
eate the truth of my assertion, that the 44 x4 is 
too small. This may seem to be, but it is not, a 
small matter. Giving good weight maintains a 
good reputation, which is no small matter. 

Milton, W. Va., Dee. 31, 1888. M. A. KELLEY. 


Friend K., you seem to overlook the fact 
that the Simplicity sections are made now 
of a good many different widths. I believe 
I put the first Simplicity sections on the 
market that were ever heard of. They 
were arranged so that eight would fill a 
Langstroth frame, and, as originally made, 
they were plump two inches. Now, with- 
out separators, and as I first used them, 
they average more than a pound. The 
same sections with separators average a 
trifle less than a pound ; but as it is entire- 
ly out of the question—at least, so far as I 
know—to produce sections weighing even 
very nearly a pound, we always sell them by 
weight ; and if we sell them by weight we 
are just about as badly off to have them run 
over as to have them run under. To be 
very exact, perhaps we should not call them 
‘*one-pound sections.”’ Giving good ite, na 
maintains a good reputation, no doubt; 
but I do not believe it advisable to give 
very much more than a pound. Honey is 
sold by weight the world over, so far as | 
know. In California they sell apples and 
potatoes and coal, and almost every thing 
else, by weight; and I think it would be 
well if we should follow their example in 
many things. 

IS HONEY VINEGAR AS GOOD FOR PICKLING AS 
CIDER VINEGAR? 

Reading the articles in regard to honey vinegar in 
November and December GLEANINGS moves me to 
make some inquiry of the feminine portion of 
GLEANINGS' readers concerning it. I will first 
state that we have for a number of years made 
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considerable vinegar from waste honey, to which 
we added some fruit juices, as currants, grapes, 
ete. In making jelly I put cold water upon the 
pulp left after squeezing out what juice I want for 
the jelly; and after straining it, put it into the 
vinegar-barrel, together with the skimmings from 
the jelly. This gives a beautiful color and flavor 
to the vinegar, which can not be surpassed for 
table use; but T find that, while I can make very 
nice sweet fruit-pickles by using the usual amount 
of sugar, | can not make good vegetable pickles, 
even by the use of sugar. The pickles are delicious 
when first made, but soon the vinegar turns white, 
and, if neglected, a heavy coat of mold will be 
found on the top. I bave never experienced this 
difficulty when cider vinegar was used, and I de- 
sire to know whether others have found the same 
difference between vinegar made from honey and 
that made from cider. EmIity E. West. 

Viint, Mich., Dec. 14, 1888. 

My good friend, we have had considerable 
experience in the use of different kinds of 
vinegar for pickles. Yes, sad experience. 
Now, while cider vinegar will perhaps keep 
pickles longer than vinegar made of honey, 
or water sweetened with the residue from 
making maple sugar, etc., our experience is, 
that no kind of vinegar, except a high qual- 
ity of white-wine vinegar, is suitable for 
keeping pickles any length of time. Cider 
vinegar does very well where the pickles are 
used up before warm weather comes in the 
spring: and very strong cider vinegar ma 
keep them through the summer; but with 
white-wine vinegar, that costs something 
like 30 ets. a gallon, we can keep pickles 
vear after year. Perbaps cider vinegar may 
be so treated and so concentrated as to keep 
pickles safely through several months of 
summer weather. It may be, also, that 
honey vinegar that is very strong and sharp 
might answer. 


JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT NOT AS GOOD A YIELDER 
OF HONEY. 

Japanese buckwheat yields three times as much 
as the silverhull, and itis two weeks earlier; but 
the bees do not work on it so well as they might if 
they had nothing else. I do not want to raise it for 
the bees. 

WHITEWOOD FOR HIVES. 

I think that whitewood makes the best hive and 
the best frames. The bees like whitewood the best 
of any kind. 

My bees have done well this summer. They have 
made 1700 lbs. of honey. THOMAS OBERHITNER. 

Deshler, O., Dec. 3, 1888. 


CAGING SURPLUS QUEENS DURING WINTER, OVER 
STRONG COLONIES. 

Can I get a book on bee culture, from which I can 
learn how to save queens sure, during the winter 
mouths? I mean queens for which I bave no use 
in the fall. If so, have the kindness to give the 
name of the book and the price. J. GLANZMANN, 

Altus, Ark. 

We might refer you to our A B C of 
Bee Culture : but neither that nor any other 
book that we know of would give you any 
sure method by which you could preserve 
queens alive when separated from the clus- 
ter, either by caging or otherwise. We have 
caged queens over a strong colony of bees 
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where there was already a reigning queen, 
perhaps one or two months during the win- 
ter. e never had any yet that survived 
until they could be made use of in the 
spring. A month or six weeks is as long as 
we could keep them after confining them in 
the manner explained. 


HONEY FROM APPLE-TREES; 54 LBS. IN SEVEN 
DAYS, BY ONE COLONY. 

Mr. Doolittle, in his review of your A B C book, 
says that apple is a great yielder of honey, and my 
experience during the past season has convinced 
me that he is right. I joined your A BC class of 
bee-keepers in May, 1887. I then bought three 
colonies of bees for $18.50. I increased them to 6, 
and got 330 lbs.of comb honey. I wintered them 
without loss, by packing in chaff, 10 to 12 inches on 
each side of the hive, and about 18 on top. I open- 
ed them April Ist, and found that brood-rearing 
was well under way, but I thought they had too 
much honey (about 30 lbs. per colony), so 1 extract- 
ed the outside frames and placed them in the cen- 
ter of the brood-nesf. I then covered them very 
warm, and fed the honey back to them slowly. 
They increased very rapidly, and I think those 
hives contained as many bees May 15th as they 
have at anytime since. I had one colony which 
stored 54 lbs. of apple honey in seven days; anoth- 
er one filled 24 sections in four days, and then 
swarmed and made a good start in their new hive 
before apple - bloom was gone. I did not have a 
colony which stored less than 10 lbs. of apple honey 
in the sections. Sections of empty comb, when 
filled with apple honey, were sealed almost as soon 
as filled; and I doubt if even you could distinguish 
them from newly built combs. There was but lit- 
tle clover, and they worked only three days on 
basswood. I got 300 lbs. of comb honey, and in- 
creased my 6 colonies to 17. When September 
came my colonies were light, and the brood-nests 
were nearly empty. I fed them 300 lbs. of sugar, 
so [did not make very much; but I am not at all 
discouraged. I have gone into the business to stay, 
and I shall stay whether I succeed or not. 

If you can read this, you wil) do well. I wrote 
it while lying in bed with a broken les. 

Gilead, Mich. D. E. WEAGE. 


Friend W., I have long been aware that 
apple-trees often produce enormous quanti- 
ties of eo There are several obstacles 
in the way, however, of oy boy a yield 
as you mention. One is, the bees are sel- 
dom strong enough to take advantage of it. 
Quite a few times, when we happened to 
have powerful colonies during apple-bloom, 
we have had quite good yields. I feel sure, 
however, we can, if we choose, have at 
least a few rousing colonies during apple- 
bloom. The other trouble is, and perhaps 
the worst of all, that the weather is often- 
times very unfavorable for gathering honey 
from apple. In fact, I have known bad 
weather almost through the entire apple- 
bloom period. Then there are seasons 
when apple-trees do not blossom very much, 
and also when a profuse bloom gives little 
or no honey. I think it is well, however, to 
prepare ourselves as well as we can, espe- 
cially when we are in a locality where apple- 
trees are plentiful. If we could find aspot 
protected by tall forest-trees, or, better 
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still, ranges of hills, something like the 
mountains of California, we should stand 
a much better chance of securing apple- 
bloom honey; and in locating an apiary I 
think I would consider well the matter of 
apple-bloom. 


OUR QUESTION - BOX, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 











All queries sent in for this department should be briefly 
stated, and free from any possible ambiguity. The question 
ped are vow § should be written upon a separate slip of paper, 
and marked, ** For Our Question-Box.” 


QUESTION 100.—a. What is the lowest temperature, 
Fahrenheit, that you usually experience in winter in 
our locality? b. How many days is the mercury be- 
pw zero, Fahr.? 
a. From 18 to 30°. b. From 20 to 40. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
a. 20 to 30 below zero. b. 1 do not know. 
Geo. GRIMM. 
a. 20 to 25; b. probably 40 days. DADANT & SON. 


a. 20° below zero. b. Not over 25 on an average, I 
think. JAMES A. GREEN. 

Usually about 15° below, occasionally 20° below. 
b. From eight to ten; some winters more, some 
less. P. H. ELwWoop. 

a. Usually about 16 below zero. b. 10 to 20. Occa- 
sionally a winter when the mercury does not go be- 
low zero. H. R. BOARDMAN. 


15 to 18 below zero, ordinarily, but the past four 
winters have been severe, the mercury going as 
low as 28 and 30 below. b. I have kept no record. 

Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

We have had the mercury 24° below zero during 
several winters, and five or six years ago the mer- 
cury was in the twenties below zero for almost two 
weeks. CHas. F. MUTA. 


a. In 1872 and 1885, the coldest was 15° below zero; 
1873 and 1884, 14° below; 1875, ’79, '86, 12° below; 1880, 
83, and ’87, 10°; in 1874, "77, '78, ’80, and ’81, 2° below. 
b. Usually but one day, very seldom more than two 
or three. Dr. A. B. MASON. 


In this locality, 42 north latitude, we consider 15 
below zero as extremely cold, although we have 
had 30 once or twice. We frequently get through 
the winter with nothing more than zero, or 5 and 6 
below. JAMES HEDDON. 


The lowest is about [8° above 0. As a general 
rule we don’t have more than 20 freezing daysina 
winter, although I find that our winters are more 
sensitive than in the North, on account of the con- 
tinual changes from warm to cold. I have seen the 
four seasons in 24 hours, and that nearly every win- 
ter. P, L. VIALLON. 

Seldom more than 1° below zero, and seldom 
more than two or three days at atime. My an- 
swers to the general questions are in the main from 
experiences gained in Central New York, where 
the mercury often falls to 30 below zero for a week 
or more at a time, at intervals ducing four months 
or more. L. C. Root. 


a. In my old locality in Northern Iowa, the ther- 
mometer usually goes as low as 33° to 37° some- 
times during each winter. b. I can not answer this 





question accurately; but one winter the thermome- 
ter was as low and lower than zero every day dur- 
ing the entire month of January. I think that my 
locality was as cold as that of any other contribu- 
tor to your Query Department, and we made chaff- 
hive wintering as inuch a success as did others with 
their cellars. 0. O. POPPLETON. 


My location is Ohio, near the Michigan line. My 
own weather-records cover eight winters, and show 
as follows: 

Winter of —_ ‘4 lowest, ry*; below zero 14 days. 


Be : None. 
it, ** 1882, ’3 “ 14°; - * 11 days. 
“ 1883, 4 oy — 29 ‘ “ 11 oe 
iat i) 1884, 5} id 26 Ve “ ad 31 “ 
“ 1885, 6 “ —10°; + oo q a 
ad “ 1886, a | 7 —17° 4 7“ “ 8 a7 
ca) . 1887, , 77 —10 $ it i 7 77 

E. E. HAsry. 


Dr. Miller gives us below some figures 
from the Illinois State Weather Service, the 
observer, Mr. J. W. James, being a neigh- 
bor of his. 

The average of the lowest temperatures of the 
past 27 winters is 21° below zero. The lowest I have 
recorded here is 31° below zero, Jan. 5, 1884. The 
average number of days below zero, in 28 winters 
past, is 17. Greatest number, 38, winter of ’S4, '85; 
least number, 3, winter of ‘77, "78. 

I have been meteorological observer here since 
Oct., 1860; meteorological observer to Smithsonian 
Institution, May, 169, to Dec., 1873; voluntary ob- 
server of Signal Service, U. 8S. A., Jan., 874, on; 
observer Illinois State Weather Service, 1877, on. 

The above includes the three winter months, 
December, January, and February, only. 


JOHN W. JAMES. 

Dr. Miller adds : 

From the above, I suppose the answer is—a. "1°, 
b. 17. This certainly is warmer than ordinary ther- 
mometers make (I’ve seen it down to 37°), but it 
ought to be correct. C. C. MILLER. 


My impression is, that (luestion 6 was 
not understood by all who answer. For in- 
stance, friend Hasty says there were seven 
days last winter when the thermometer was 
below zero. Now, 1 think he means there 
were seven days when the thermometer was 
below zero for perhaps half an hour or more. 
Others have evidently counted the number 
of days when the thermometer remained be- 
low zero for fully 24 hours ; and in our local- 
ity that seldom occurs during any winter. 
A self-registering thermometer hangs on 
our porch, and the register stands now 
where the mercury left it last winter—just a 
trifle below zero. For ashort time, mostly 
during the night, the mercury was down 
about zero, but I think not more than about 
seven times during the winter. During this 
present winter we have re had no tempera- 
ture lower than eight above, and that only 
once. Now, where these lower tempera- 
tures are of only transient duration—say an 
hour or two—bees or any thing else seldom 
suffers very much; but where we havea 
continuous week of weather below zero, es- 
pecan if accompanied by high winds, then 
ook out for your bees, cellars, greenhouses, 
cold-frames, etc. We are very much oblig- 
ed indeed to friend Hasty for his accurate 
record. We notice that, in the winter of 
1581 and ’82, the lowest temperature was 
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five above. Friend Hasty’s record would, I 
think, answer very well for Medina. At 
the present time both radishes and celery 
are growing in the open ground that have 
as yet received no ga ac? F They are, how- 
ever, protected by buildings. Now, this 
latter point is a very important one. In 
California. people have hunted up localities 
protected by mountains, and in some cases 
they are nothing more than moderate hills, 
and these hills furnish suflicient protection 
for raising all kinds of tropical plants and 
vegetables. In Salt Lake City we had very 
pleasant weather—no frost; but when the 
train brought us toanotch in the moun- 
tains where the northeast wind swept 
through, the ground was frozen wherever 
the wind struck ; and on the northeast side 
of the mountains we found the ground froz- 
en hard, and covered with snow. Are we 
making sufficient use of the hills we have, 
for protection in a similar way, for our bees 
and gardens? 


QUESTION 101.— What method of wintering prevails 
in your locality—that is, outdoor or cellar wintering? 


Both. DADANT & SON. 
Cellar. P. H. ELwoop. 
Cellar. A. J. COOK. 
Cellar. C. C. MILLER. 
Cellar. Dr. A. B. MASON. 
Outdoor. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
Outdoor, general ly. CHAS. F. MUTH. 
Outdoor, generally. L. C. Root. 


Cellar wintering exclusively. GEO. GRIMM. 


Outdoor wintering is almost universal here. 
JAMES A. GREEN. 
The prevailing method is indoor, especially 
among the most advanced bee-keepers. 
H. R. BOARDMAN. 
Outdoor, a3 itis seldom that the bees are three 
consecutive days without flying. P. L. VIALLON. 


About half in cellar and half on summer stands, 
most apiarists using both methods during the 
same winter. G. M. DoOLITTLE. 


Both are commonly practiced here. During our 
severest winter those did best who wintered indoor; 
and during mild winters it was just the other way. 

JAMES HEDDON. 

The few old-style bee-keepers still winter out- 
doors mostly. Those who are up to the times, 
most of them, winter in cellars, I believe. As for 
myself, 1 winter mostly out of doors. 

E. E. Hasty. 

In my immediate locality in lowa, chaff-hive wiu- 
tering was mostly practiced, and was most success- 
ful; but a short distance away, in localities where 
the soil was of a different nature from what it was 
where | lived, cellar wintering was in most use. 

0.0. POPPLETON. 

L hope you will excuse me, friends, for say- 
ing, as I read over the above answers, I can 
not help thinking that those who answer 
are perhaps unconsciously prejudiced a little 
infavor either of cellar or outdoor, as the 
case may be. Friend Hasty says that, in 
his locality, which is about the same as ours 
a few old-style bee-keepers winter out of 
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doors mostly; then he adds, with charac- 
teristic frankness, ‘** Of whom I am which.” 
Now, it is not at all unlikely that 1 too am 
rejudiced. I do not believe that, in our 
ocality, nor in friend Hasty’s either, it is 
profitable for the average bee-keeper to un- 
dertake to winter in the cellar. Friend 
Heddon gives a wise suggestion in regard 
to his locality. Then to get at the truth of 
the matter, the question arises, Which oc- 
curs oftener—mild winters or severe ones? 
Friend Poppleton succeeded with chaff 
hives, just as we do; and his report of the 
severity of the winters in Iowa is perhaps 
as bad as any who have answered. His re- 
marks in regard to the soil refer, I presume, 
to its adaptability for constructing whole- 
some cellars. A cellar in a sandy or gravel- 
ly soil, especially if it is in a side-hill, is cer- 
tainly much better than a cellar in level, 
wet clay soil. 


QUESTION 10;:.— What is your average consumption 
of stores per colony, as nearly as you can estimate (if 
you can not give exact figurex), from October to May? 
State whether this average is for cellar or outdoor. 


25 to 30 lbs. for indoor wintering. 
H. R. BOARDMAN. 
For outdoor wintering, about 18 lbs. 
JAMES A. GREEN. 
15 to 256 lbs. I winter outdoors always. 
Caas. F. MUTH. 
About 15 Ibs., indoors; 25 lbs. outdoors. 
L. C. Roor. 
40 pounds for out of doors; 30 pounds for cellar. 
DADANT & SON. 
I think about 15 to 20 pounds; cellar wintering. 
GEO. GRIMM. 
Between 6 and 11 pounds. I winterin the cellar. 
Dr. A. B. MASON. 
About 10 pounds for the cellar, and 14 for those 
wintered outdoors. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


18 to 20 lbs. out of doors; cellar, # to 10 lbs. This 
is estimated. I can not give exact figures. 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
I judge from 12 to 14 pounds. I have never weigh- 
ed. Thisis for cellar, and about two months out- 
doors. P. H. ELWoop. 


From October Ist to April 10th, not more than 
7 pounds in cellar; about twice that amount out- 
doors, packed or in chaff hives. A. J. CooK. 


Outdoor wintering. I think I will put it at 12 
pounds, with the remark that it would take a good 
deal more pains in weighing, etc., that I have given 
to the matter, to give the figures very much scien- 
tific value. E. E. Hasty. 


For cellar, perhaps 20 ibs. The only actual figures 
[have are of four colonies, weighed October 21, 
1881, and April 17, 1882; the losses in weight being 
respectively 13%, 19%, 214%, and 25%, or an average 
of 20 lbs. This, of course, included dead bees as 
well as stores. C. C. MILLER. 


In this State (Louisiana) we have to give the aver- 
age from November to March. It takes fully 25 
pounds to bring a colony to the 15th of March, The 
consumption doesn’t seem to be much until about 
February 1; but after that it is very rapid, which 
is no doubt due to the rapid breeding. 

P. L. VIALLON, 
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I can not say exactly; but [should judge about 
4) pounds. Of course, much of this was used out- 
side of wintering proper. I wintered in chaff 
hives, out of doors. O. O. POPPLETON. 


Iecan not give you an average of the stores con- 
sumed from Oct.31 to May 1. It requires about 
twice the honey to carry bees through from Oct. 31 
to April 1 outdoors that it would in the cellar. Dur- 
ing the months of April they will be outdoors in 
either case, usually. I think perhaps the average 
is 10 pounds indoors and 20 outdoors, between Octo- 
ber 31 and April 1. JAMES HEDDON. 


There, friends, | am very glad this ques- 
tion has come up inthe shape it has, that 
you may see how much we differ, or, I am 
tempted to say, how loose some of us are in 
our estimates. H. R. Boardinan says from 
20 to 25 pounds, and he is one of the best 
bee-men there are in the lot. I wish he 
had told us whether he just guessed at it or 
whether he had _ been in the habit of weigh- 
ing. Dadant & Son are worse yet—3v 
pounds to the cellar, and 40 outdoors. With 
that great big Quinby frame of theirs, there 
must be such rousing colonies that it takes 
double, or even more, than some of the rest 
of us report. Now, in contrast with the 
above, Dr. Mason says from 6 to 11 pounds. 
Doctor, stand up and tell us what you mean 
by such astatement as that. You remind 
us of the man who brought home two stoves. 
When his wife asked what he meant, he 
said the agent warranted that kind of a 
stove to save half of the fuel , therefore 
with commendable good sense and fore- 
thought he bought two stoves, that he might 
be enabled to save the whole of it. If you 
can winter good colonies of bees on from 6 
to 11 pounds of stores, we had better ship 
our bees to you, and get you to winter them 
for us ; that is, where it takes from 30 to 40 
pounds. My experience would agree prett 
nearly with Doolittle’s, only I should add, 
some rousing big colonies might need 20 
pounds, and I do not know but we have had 
a very few in our experience that used up 
25 pounds ; and I also want to add, they 
used it profitably, for the 25 pounds of 
stores enabled them to send out tremendous 
swarms very early ; or when we practiced 
extracting they gave enormous crops of 
honey, while moderate ones did nothing to 
speak of. Prof. Cook has also wintered bees 
on only 7 pounds of stores. Come to think 
of it, 1 have done even better than that. I 
have seen a weak colony consume only a 
very small amount of stores during winter ; 
then when spring came, asthey just managed 
to pull through, they got down to a mere 
handful, and did not consume any stores to 
speak of until honey commenced coming. 
Under the circumstances it cost little or 
nothing to winter them ; but the profit dur- 
ing the summer from them was also little or 
nothing, for it took the whole season for 
them to build up in decent shape for winter. 
There, friends, you have my explanation of 
these reports, so widely different. Is it not 
a pretty good one? Another question arises 
— Which is the more profitable, colonies that 
require from 20 to 25 pounds to carry them 
Sroagh, or those that will get along on 
from 5 to 10 pounds? 
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Every boy or girl, under 15 years of age, who writes a let 
ter for this department, CONTAINING 8OME VALUABLE FACT, NOT 
GENERALLY KNOWN, ON BEES OR OTHER MATTERS, will receive 
one of David Cook’s excellent five-cent Sunday-school books. 
Many of these books contain the same matter that you find in 
Sunday-school books costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you have 
had one or more books, give us the names that we may not 
send the same twice. e have now in stock six different 
books, as follows; viz.: Sheer Off, Silver Keys, The Giant-Kill- 
er; or, The Roby Family, Rescued from Keypt, Pilgrim’s 
Progress,and Ten Nights in a Bar-Room. We have also Our 
Homes, Part I.,and Our Homes, Part Il. Besides the above 
books, you may have a photograph of our old house apiary, 
and a photograph of our own apiary, both taken a great many 
years ago. Inthe former is a picture of Novice, Blue Eyes, 
and Caddy, and a glimpse of Ernest. We have also some pret 
ty little colored pictures of birds, fruits, flowers, etc., suitable 
for framing. ou can have your choice of any one of the 
above are or books for every letter that gives us some 
valuable piece of information. 








OW many of our young folks can draw 
pictures? Hold up yourhands. Why, 
yy 6almost all of you can. But, how 
. many can draw real nice ones? Let’s 
see the hands again. Is that all? 
There are only justafew hands. Well, that 
will be enough. We want some of you who 
**know how” to draw, to illustrate your let- 
ters. If your papa has gotten up some new 
‘* fixin’”’ for the apiary that he thinks is real 
nice, suppose you make as good a picture as 
you can, and then describe it in your own 
words. If the tool or device shall be of val- 
ue to bee-keepers at large, then we will en- 
grave it; and how nice it will be to see your 
little letter with a picture beside it, that 
you made yourself! Remember, your draw- 
ing must represent something useful, if you 
expect to see it reproduced in these col- 
umns. During the last few days the juve- 
nile letters have been coming in at a good 
rate, for which we extend our thanks. They 
are exceptionally good ones too. Some of 
them we give herewith; the rest will have 
to wait over till next time, for want of 
space. 


BEES; FOOT-POWER BUZZ-SAWS. 

Pa has bees, and I help take care of them. In 
the spring of 1887 we started in with 33, and in- 
creased to 48, eight of which we sold at $6.00 each. 
Forty are now on their summer stands. We use 
the American hive, and like it the best. We use 
foundation for starters in the sections. We live by 
a big cranberry patch, and it is a good place for 
bees. We have a foot-power saw, 80 we can 
supply our customers as they come in. 

CLAUD M. BURNETT, age 14. 

New Vernon, Pa., Dec. 24, 1888. 


UNCLE JOSEPH’S BEES. 

My uncle has taken a good many pounds of hon- 
ey. He winters his bees in chaff hives packed 
with autumn leaves, outdoors. I got alarge story- 
book, and lots of candy and nuts, for Christmas. I 
have but one brother, named Bertie. He is 12 
years old. lam 10. My aunt Mary does not like 
the bees, because they get in her hair and sting her, 
and they get after Uncle Joseph too. My grand- 
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father sits on the stoop and kills all that come near 
him. They all like honey, but I don’t. 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. MABEL BRIGGS. 


PAPA’S PACKING-BOX FOR WINTERING COLONIES. 

My papa has nine colonies of bees. He packed 
them November 5th. He made a rough box of lum- 
ber, the front of which looked like this: 


—z Seen | cael sail coms a 
It was notched out atthe lower board, opposite 
each colony, the full width of entrance of the Jones 
hive, which he uses. He putsa little board over 
the entrance so as to keep the packing from falling 
down so as not tointerfere with the bees coming 
out. He weighed each hive, and put the weight on 
a little board inside on each colony. He says it is 
to know how much honey they eat during the win- 
ter. He putasuper box on each, filled it full of 
chaff, and then he filled up the rest with sawdust. 
Papa likes GLEANINGS very much. He may omit 
reading other things, but he never misses GLEAN- 
inas. He lends it all around to every one, I think. 
I am just 1! years old, and this is my first attempt 
to write for the public to see. MINNIE COULTER. 
Oil City, Ont., Dec. 24. 


PAPA’S HIVE-CART, AND FOR WHAT IT IS USED. 

My papa bas a device for hiving swarms, and for 
other work about the apiary. It is shown in the 
photograph which I 
send you. You see 
that it is a table up- 
on a wheel, with A 
legs like a wheel- : — = ~ 
barrow. The wheel 
is large and strong. 
When he wishes to j 
hive a swarm of , ; 
bees, ordoanyoth- *'" ~*~ 
er work about the A HIVE-CART. 
apiary he puts his hive or other fixtures upon it, 
and wheels it wherever he wishes to work. There 
isa drawer beneath the table, where he keeps his 
necessary tools. Inthe photograph you can see a 
hive on the table. Papa has 200 colonies in that 
kind of hive. You can also see my father and my 
younger brother. I was at my uncle’s helping him 
with his bees when the photograph, was taken. 

JESSE A. ALDRICH, age 12. 

Morristown, Minn., Dec. 6, 1888. 

Your pees hive-cart, we are sure, will 
work real nicely. The large wheel will cause 
the cart itself to run very smoothly. You 
know a large wheel will ‘* walk” right over 
uneven places on the ground, just like a 
—a man, while a small wheel will go “‘bump- 
ity-bump.”” Butis not the platform of the 
cart pretty high up from the ground to be 
handy? 





sie 


A COLONY WHICH HAS FOR 20 YEARS MADE ITS 
ABODE BETWEEN THE CLAPBOARDS AND 
PLASTERING OF A HOUSE. 

1 will tell you of a swarm of bees that went intoa 
house near here 20 years ago, and is there still. It 
is a large farmhouse, old-fashioned. The posts, or 
studding’ are 10 inches wide and 4 feet apart. The 
plastering and clapboards are 10 inches apart. 
There is a knot-hole on the south side of the house, 
as large as a silver dollar. Twenty years ago a 
strong swarm of bees came and took possession of 
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the space between the clapboards and plastering. 
They did not swarm for four years, and at the end 
of that time they cast a large swarm very early; 
and ever since then, every spring, they swarm from 
three to four times. In the summer they cover 
nearly 10 feet square, and in winter they huddle to- 
gether opposite the parlor stove; and by striking 
on the wall they answer every time. This year they 
cast four swarms. The man lost all his bees every 
year but this one. Two years ago they saw honey 
dripping out of the lower row of clapboards, and 
fixed atrough and caught over 100 Ibs. It was so 
hot it broke loose, the man says. Father has offered 
to take them out for him, but he says he would not 
disturb them for any thing, as he has prospered in 
the last 20 ) ears. FRANK W. REED, age 8. 

Milford, Wis., Dec. 10, 1888. 

Why, friend Frank, you have told us a 
very interesting fact indeed. Usually such 
large swarms in a dwelling will not swarm 
—at least, not very often. Ten feet square 
and ten inches thick is a large colony in- 
deed. No wonder they would respond in 
winter, even though they were less than 
half this size. 


A PIG STORY, AND A GOOD ONE TOO. 

Mr. Root:—I saw your notice in GLEANINGS, Dec. 
15, and thought, as there was little or nothing to be 
said about bees, as they are all in the cellar, I 
would write a letter about something else. Last 
July, father and Edgar, my big brother, gave us a 
little pig toraise. He was the runt (you know there 
is always arunt),and he could not get enough to 
eat with the others. We started to feed him milk 
with a spoon, five times a day. He soon learned to 
come when we went to the barnyard and called, 
* Come, Johnny, Johnny.’”’ We weighed him every 
week for a while on the honey-scales, afterward 
whenever we had time. He learned to drink with- 
out the spoon in a few weeks, and then we began 
to give him ground rye, wet with warm milk; and 
as he grew bigger, we wet it with water. Aftera 
while he was able to fight his way among the rest, 
without any help, and get his share. Then when 
the rest got big enough to eat from the trough he 
could not reach, so we had him stand ona stool and 
then eat. He is now able to eat with the others, 
and can reach into the trough as well as the next 
one. When we first took him to raise he weighed 
4 pounds. Now he weighs over 80. 

We have a thoroughbred Durham calf, about 
two or three weeks old, and father agreed to give 
us that for the pig. Father is to have the calves 
and butter and milk, if our calf lives to be a cow. 
He is not one of those men who would claim the 
money after the calf is sold. It is our calf, and 
will be our cow. ALBERT HALLETT. 

Galena, Ill., Dec, 28, 1888. 

Yes, Albert, we are glad you told us 
about the pig. Perhaps it will induce oth- 
er papas to give their children something 
which is all their own. It is worth some- 
thing to a boy to learn to take care of prop- 
erty ; not only to take care of it, but to in- 
crease its value. The early habits thus ac- 
quired will be worth ames: But it is 
cruel, after the boy has worked hard, for the 
father to sell his pig, calf, or whatever it 
be, and then pocket the proceeds. There 
are afew papas who do this, but your fa- 
ther evidently is not one. 
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NOLES AND QUERIES. — 








We solicit for this department short items and questions of 
a practical nature; but all QUESTIONS, if accompanied by oth- 
er matter, must be put upon a SEPARATE slip of paper with 
name and address. 


[1. The slats should cover the spaces between the 
frames. 2. There should be a bee-space between 
the frames and honey-board, and there should also 
be a bee-space between the super and the honey- 
board. You can make a dummy inthe manner you 
describe. A less thickness will not be desirable. } 














MILD WEATHER, AND BROOD-REARING. 
WING to the very mild weather for the past 
four weeks, queens have begun laying. The 
mild weather has caused a hundred per cent 
more stores to be consumed the past month 
than usual, and I therefore predict loss of 
bees from starvation this winter to be far in excess 
of the average. S. W. MORRISON, M. D. 
Oxford, Pa., Jan. 8, 188%. 





40 QUARTS OF JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT, FROM 10 
OUNCES. 

On the 2ist day of July I sowed 10 oz. of Japanese 
buckwheat ona piece of ground one rod wide and 
six rods long. I harvested forty quarts of fine weil- 
filled wheat. How is that for a yield? 

LaGrange, O., Dec. 27, 1888. V. E. FREEMAN. 
25 BUSHELS OF JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT FROM 
22 POUNDS. 

The 22 pounds of Japanese buckwheat I bought 
of you last spring, yielded me 25 bushels of nice 
clean wheat, after losing some on the ground. 
Bees did well on it. They are nowin good condi- 
tion for winter. G. A. WILLIS. 

Enfield, ILl., Dec. 23, 1888. 

500 COLONIES IN WINTER. 

I only wish you could have been at Syracuse at 
the convention, or that I could have been in Cali- 
fornia with you. I go into winter with over 500 
colonies. We are having a severe winter. 

W. L. COGGSHALL. 

West Groton, N. Y., Dec. 24, 1888. 


{Friend C., I should have been glad to be with 
you; but Ishould have been still gladder to have 
you and all the other friends of the East with me 
during my visit in California. As the latter could 
not be, Iam doing the best I can to tell you what I 
saw there.] 





COMBS OF POLLEN; ARE THEY GOOD FOR ANY 
THING ? 

My neighbor's bees robbed one of my hives; and 
when I found it out, the honey was all gone, and 
the bees also. The frames seem to be nearly full of 
the pollen. Are they good for any thing to use 
next season, or had I better melt them up? 

Westboro, Mass., Dec. 20, 1888. FRANK SIBLEY. 


(They will be good to give to another colony in 
the spring during brood-rearing. | 


THE WOOD AND ZINC COMBINED QUEEN-EXCLUD- 
ING HONEY-BOARDS. 

1. In using the above, is it necessary that the 
wood strip be just over the top-bar of the brood- 
frames? : 

2. Should there be a bee-space between the top- 
bars and the queen-excluding honey-board? 

3. Should there bea bee-space between the queen- 
excluder and the super, or should the super sit 
right on the excluder, without any bee-space? 

TO MAKE DUMMIES. 

Will it do to make a frame, wide enough to fill the 
space of two brood-frames, out of some light tim- 
ber, and fill the inside of the dummy or frame with 
fine chaff, or would thinner ones be better? 

Muncie, Ind. Evias W. HITCHINS. 








REPORES ENCOURAGING. 
STARTING IN BEE CULTURE. 

BOUT one year ago I accidentally got one of 
your journals, and became somewhat in- 
terested. I bought a colony in March, in 
the American hive. This cast two strong 
swarms, both of which I still have, though 

the first swarm absconded after I had it nicely in 
the hive for three hours. I followed the vagrant 
for a fourth of a mile, when it again clustered in the 
very top of a huge white-oak tree, 100 feet from the 
ground. After several hours of perilous work I 
again hived it. This was my “first born,” and al- 
most “damped” my ardor in bee culture. Later 
on, bowever, I purchased one of your A BC books 
and a smoker, through Mr. P. ©. Clinger of this 
place; and in my own estimation I am improving. 

Milton, Pa., Dec. 24. P. F. RANGLER. 

700 LBS. FROM 11 SWARMS. 

My bees did very well this year. I took 700 Ibs., 
comb, from 11 swarms, spring count, and increased 
to 18 swarms. Wm. C. HERR. 

Pike’s Peak, Mich., Dec. 27, 1888. 





A RUNAWAY SWARM, AND 80 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I had a swarm of bees come to me on the 10th 
day of September. I hived them on foundation, 
and they made 80 pounds of honey. They told me 
they would do no good. A. MCDOWELL. 

Gaynor City, Mo. 


FROM 6 TO 22, AND 325 LBS. OF HONEY. 
From 6 stands of bees, spring count, we increas- 
ed to 22 and obtained about 325 pounds of honey in 
1-lb. sections, worth 13 cts. per pound. 
Enfield, I1l., Dec. 23, 1888. G. A. WILLIS. 


300 LBS. OF HONEY FROM 5 COLONIES. 

I had six colonies but no swarms, and secured 
about 300 lbs. of honey from five colonies, the sixth 
making no surplus. All are in good condition for 
winter. E. F. BAKER. 

Swanton, Neb. 


PROSPECTS GOOD. 

Spring count was 20 stands, all in good trim ex- 
cept 4. Pounds of extracted honey, 150; sold at 12% 
cts. Pounds of comb honey, 450; sold at 20 cts. 
Tota! 600 lbs. I had no increase, and united to 18 in 
the fall, all in good condition for winter, on sum- 
mer stands. We had a very poor season, as the 
white clover secreted no honey. Prospects are 
good for another year. Wa. O. HEIVLY. 

Raymore, Mo., Dec. 31, 1888. 


FROM 3 TO 20, AND 50 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I commenced the season with 3 strong swarms, 
2 of which were Italians, and the rest hybrids. | 
had 13 natural swarms, and took up 4 swarms from 
the woods, and transferred them to hives, with 
good success. I now have 20 swarms in prime con- 
dition. I did not expect to get much honey, for I 
worked for increase; however, I got about 50 lbs., 
and am satisfied with results thus far. 

Brimfield, Mass., Dec. 25, 1888. F. E. Brown. 
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}MYSELE AND MY NEI iH BORS. 





NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

He becometh poor that dealeth with a slack hand: 
but the hand of the diligent maketh rich.—Pr. 10: 4. 
fy EFORE going further | want to digress 

a little to tell you a short story. 
Ki 6‘Twenty-five or thirty years ago a 
young man started in Chicago, sell- 
ing illustrated cards with texts, and, 
if [ am correctly informed, a few other 
notions and novelties. I am told that he 
first started out with a half-bushel market- 
basket. The basket was his own property, 
and paid for; but the things it contained 
were mostly sold on copimission. This boy 
was David ©. Cook. Printed matter for 
Sunday-school work seems to have been his 
hobby. I believe he was also quite an en- 
thusiastic worker in the Soudapechools, 
In a little time he had amassed capital 
enough not only to buy his stock outright, 
but he got a little printing es: which he 
used inaroom of his own. Before anybody 
knew it, almost, he was printing his own 
cards, and some little Sunday-school papers 
besides. If any of our readers can furnish 
mea copy of some of those earlier publica- 
tions, I should consider it a favor. By and 
by he began to furnish lesson-helps for the 
Sunday-schools all over the land; and then 
came out the five-cent edition of books that 
had previously been sold for $1.25 or more. 
GLEANINGS has always been instrumental 
in pushing the sale of these books. Many 
thousands of T. 8. Arthur’s Ten Nights ina 
Bar-room have been sold at only three cents 
each. David C. Cook published them so we 
bought them for about 24 cents each. When 
his business became so large that he employ- 
ed half adozeu great printing-presses, the 
whole business wor)d began to pick and find 
fault with his cheap editions. Stories were 
started that he was financially embarrassed, 
and that he was about tu make a failure. 
The first I knew of it was in seeing friend 
Cook’s vigovous clips at his persecutors, 
through the Sunday-school helps. It seem- 
ed as though he had forgotten the little text 
that had ajpeared so prominently on the 
Sunday-schvol cards he used to peddle— 
‘* Blessed are ye when men shall persecute 
ou and revile you for my sake.’’ I wrote 
hime a kindly letter in regard to the matter, 
and remonstrated against placing before the 
children of our Sunday-schools the state- 
ment of how he had been wronged. He 
wrote me a very kind letter by way of reply, 
thanking me,and he gave me his promise 
that nothing of the kind should again get 
into his publications. I had forgotten all 
about the matter until the day I was riding 
with my friend ‘‘ Tommy Irondale” up the 
Piru Valley, on the way to friend Reason- 
er’s. My companion, however, had so much 
to say in regard to a certain Mr. Cook, who 
owned the valley for ten miles or more, that 
I asked him what Cook he meant. 

‘* Why, Mr. Root, you have certainly heard 
of David C. Cook, who published the Sun- 
day-school literature ?” é 

“ Why, to be sure I know David C, Cook, 
the Sunday school man, But he lives in 
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Chicago, and has a tremendous big business. 
Is this Cook any relation of his ?’ 

‘** Why, bless your heart, this is David C. 
Cook himself, who owns this ranch. He 
paid $60,000 for 12,000 acres of land, and this 
is his town and store and meeting-house, 
and there is where he lives. He has been 
here all summer. If you would like to see 
him, we will stop long enough to have a lit- 
tle chat with him, if he is not too busy.” 

We found on inquiry that Mr. Cook had 
gone back to Chicago to see to business, but 
that he was expected on the evening train. 
But the foreman at the office kindly gave us 
all the information he could. Forty-three 
teams were plowing, harrowing, and culti- 
vating, the day we were there, in his differ- 
ent fruit-orchards. Four hundred acres 
were being planted to oranges; six hundred 
more to figs, olives, raisin-grapes, guavas, 
lemons, peaches, pears, apples, etc. Roads 
were being made, flumes and aqueducts and 
irrigating canals weye being constructed 
along the mountain-sides and through the 
valleys, and.a great enterprise was under 
way. Mrs. Reasoner, where we stop for 
dinner, informed us that Mr. Cook himself 
personally superintended — their Sunday- 
school every Sabbath, at the pretty little 
church, when he was on the ranch. She 
said she had been told he now pays taxes on 
six millions of dollars. When I suggested 
that the Piru ranch would be entirely tem- 
perance, the foreman smiled as he told me 
that no inducement could persuade Mr. 
Cook to even plant such grapes as are used 
for making wine. When he sells lots to his 

ople, as of course he intended to do,a 

eed is made out like the following, which 
was, in fact, taken from a blank deed fur- 
nished me by the foreman : 

It is provided and covenanted, as a covenant run- 
ning with the land, that if at any time said second 
party, his heirs, assigns, or successor in interest, 
shall, witb the knowledge and consent of the owner 
of said premises, use, or cause to be used, or shall 
allow or authorize in any manner, directly or indi- 
rectly, said premises, or any part thereof, to 
used for the purpose of vending intoxicating liquors 
for drinking purposes, whether said vending shall 
be directly or under some evasive guise, thereupon 
the Bar on hereby granted shall revert to and be 
ves DR. didi Soawodse Bese daw Coogieuin ys . » 


The best legal talent has decided that the 
provision in the deed is valid ; and that, up- 
on its violation, the land reverts to the 
original owner. 

I picked up one of his letter-heads from 
the desk. On it was a map of the ranch, 
and the following : 


THE Piru RANCHO.—The “Piru" Rancho, or 
Rancho ** Temescal,”’ with adjacent purchases, em- 
braces 13,743 acres of land in a body, situated pasty 
in Ventura and partly in Los Angeles counties, , 
ifornia. The lower end of the ranch is crossed by 
the Southern Pacific RK. R. being two and one-half 
miles from Camulos station and postoffice, and mid- 
way between Los Angeles and Santa Barbara. It is 
a mountain-valley raneb, containing about 1800 
acres of valley land, the rest plowable hill land, 
with arich soil one hundred to one thousand feet 
deep, and steep grazing mountain land. The Piru 
River runs through four and one-half miles of the 
ranch, furnishing ample water for ee, 
lands. It was formerly a part of the “ Camulos 
Mission’’ Rancho, the home of ‘** Ramona,” cele- 
brated for its fine olives and oranges, and has, ow- 
ing to location, a climate suited to the most delicate 
trees and plants, making it eapecially adupted for 
fine fruit-growing, to which the present owner in, 
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tends to devote it. The air is extremely dry, clear. 
and free from fog, frosts, or extremes of heat and 
cold. Its medicinal springs, similar to those of 
Newgate, England, are already attracting some at- 
tention. The ranch is situated in the oil-belt, seven 
miles from the largest oil-well in the State, and 
one-half mile from where wells are now being sunk, 
and has oil and “ brear’’ on the surface in various 
places. Owing to mountain ranges, all travel from 
the north fora large section passes through the 
ranch, and the town site of Piru City is located on a 
pretty piece of ground at the railroad crossing. 


I inquired of Mrs. Reasoner about his 
looks and actions. She says he is never 
happy unless he is directing some new en- 
terprise ; that it seems impossible for him 
to sit stilla minute. In the Sunday-school 
he is a most vehement and energetic work- 
er, although she said that some Sundays he 
looked as if he were ready to drop, evident- 
ly from overwork. If these words should 
ever meet the eye of friend Cook I would 
remind him that even the most enduring 
frame may be taxed beyond its limit. 
While he may thank God for the wonderful 
endurance and business energy and capaci- 
Wy with which he has been endowed, he 
should remember, ‘‘ What shall it profita 
man if he shall gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?’’ It rejoiced my heart to 
see how the promise has been verified in his 
case : 


Godliness is profitable for all things; having the 
promise of the life that now is, and of that which is 
to come.—I. Tr. 4:8. 


SKUNKS AND BEES. 


There is quite a little difficulty here from 
these pests. At Mr. Marple’s apiary we hap- 
pened to pass a hive where the bees came out 
so furiously it attracted attention, when Mr. 
Reasoner examined the entrance, and at 
once declared skunks had been troubling 
them. The ground was dug up around the 
entrance. and marks of their claws were 
plainly visible. Friend R. directed the own- 
er to put some strychnine in some comb 
honey and place it at night near the en- 
trance, to be removed next morning if not 
taken. He said he had in this way killed 
more than a dozen. Friend J. J. Cole, at 
Tropico, where I am at present, says he has 
been also annoyed, and he poisons them in 
much the same way. At friend Marple’s 
apiary we found perhaps a dozen hives 
where skunks had dug around the entrance. 
Friend Cole thinks they scratch the hive so 
as to cause the bees to come out, and then 
kill them by mashing them in the dirt before 
they eat them. 

On account of the late poor seasons, bees 
are offered at comparatively low prices. An 
apiary near San Diego was offered us at 
$1.25 per colony. There were something 
over 100 colonies, but they were in a poor 
sort of hive. Here at Tropico over 100 colo- 
nies, in very good two-story hives, are of- 
fered at $2.00 per colony. In both cases the 
owner wanted to give up the business. 

Dec. 6.—The sun rises upon me this morn- 
ing at the home of W. W. Bliss, Duarte. 
Friend Bliss is not at home, but I found that 
his mother knows me well through GLEAN- 
INGS; and as she is deeply interested in 
poultry, incubators, etc., we passed a very 
agreeable evening. I am glad I love all 
rural industries and interests that take the 


attention of the inmates of Our Homes, and 
Our Neighbors. All about me here are ex- 
tensive orange-groves. Right near where I 
sit writing is a great wagon full of crotched 
poles, long and short, to prop the limbs of 
the orange-trees, to keep them from break- 
ing off. The soil here is almost clear pul- 
verized granite, washed down from the 
mountains. It is so soft, even before plow- 
ing, that the foot sinks into it when you 
walk. It cultivates most beautifully, and, 
when worked and watered several years, it 
seems like soft sand. Every thing grows in 
it most wonderfully. Corn that has been 
dropped grows right up, even in December : 
but Lam told the nights are too cold for 
corn to do well now; but many plant it for 
fodder, even in winter. Squashes, or Cali- 
fornia pumpkins, grow all over the country, 
in the greatest abundance, without any irri- 
gation at all. and often without any cultiva- 
tion. Day before yesterday I saw, on a 
protected southern slope, great strong plants 
just out of the ground. They are always 
seen in waste places the year round, for the 
very best place to keep them is right where 
they grow, so that the new crop and those a 
year old are often found in the same field. 
am now right in the narrow fruit-belt | 
have before spoken of, that runs along at 
the foot of the mountain. An orange-or- 
chard, with the trees loaded so the limbs are 
touching the ground, is one of the most 
beautiful sights, and right here there are 
miles of such. An irrigating stream, with 
its pure clear mountain water, running over 
a bed of gravel, composed of fragments of 
gray granite. is also to me a most exhilarat- 
ing sight. The roads here. at Duarte are 
broad, well traveled. and made beautifully 
smooth with these same granite pebbles. 

20 clock.—To Huber.—Papa has just visit- 
ed what is called in California a‘ chicken 
ranch.”” Two young men have got some 
land and put up little coops, or chicken- 
houses, all over it. They have three incu- 
bators, or machines to hatch chickens, at 
work ; and day before yesterday one of the 
machines hatched out 200. When the sun 
goes behind a cloud they just peep, peep, 
peep, for they haven’t any mamma to keep 
them warm: but when it comes out again, 
and shines through the little windows, then 


‘the chickens all crowd into the sunshine, 


and are just as happy as can be. At night 
they all go into a brooder that is warmed by 
abiglamp. Just beyond these very small 
ones are some chicks two weeks old; and 
further on some older still, and soon. The 
largest ones, that have got their tails grown 
out, run out in the field where they please. 
Then they have ducks and turkeys too, and 
the ducks have nice clear ponds to swim in: 
and a lot of pretty springs in the hillside 
furnish clear water for the ducks, turkeys. 
and chickens. The real little ones are fed 
about every hour on bread and milk. At 
noon the boys had prepared a very nice din- 
ner for us; and just before we sat down to 
dinner, one of the boys bowed his head and 
asked a blessing. I tell you, papa felt real 
glad to see them do that, for he knew then 
they were Christian boys who loved God 
and were trying hard to do right. Their 
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flock of grown-up Pekin ducks, with their 
yellow bills and snow-white feathers, are, 
as they swim about in their beautiful pond, 
about the prettiest | ever saw in my life. 

Dec. 7.—Once more I am seated out in the 
morning sun, writing. I am on the edge of 
a granite rock, almost on the summit of a 
great mountain. After I got off the train 
over a week ago, where the lady asked me if 
I had visited Riverside, the following letter 
was handed me: 

Mr. Root:—-If you can make it convenient to visit 
Riverside (and you will miss a great deal if you 
don’t—of course you must see Riverside), if you will 
drop me a line I will meet you with a team and 
show you around. I am not proud of my apiary, 
but Ican show you some things that you will be 
pleased to see. I can take you up on one of those 
‘real live mountains.’ As TI live nearly on the top 
of one, you can have a chance to climb to your 
heart’s content, or you can go horseback after we 
get as far as we can go by wagon. | will esteem it 
a special favor to have you call upon me, and I 
think we should both be benefited. I can show you 
the home of the orange, ete. I can show you bees 
in hives, in houses, in barns, and in the rocks, where 
you can go and get out honey, and bees without let 
or hindrance, and I will go and heip you. I can 
show you orange-orchards that net the owners one 
thousand dollars a year profit, per acre. I have 
some land that brought me in at the rate of ten 
thousand dollars a year per acre. It was in orange- 
plants. Come and see me. J. W. KEENEY. 

Riverside, Cal., Nov. 26, 1888. 

Well, here lam. Right in plain sight in 
the valley below are seven different towns, 
or villages: Riverside, East Riverside, Col- 
ton, San Bernardino, Ontario, South River- 
side. and Pomona. We have been out 
having aramble over the mountains. Friend 
Keeney’s hobby is ss springs of water 
among the mountains. e always thanks 
God for whatever he finds, and of course he 
finds a great many of ‘‘God’s gifts.”” He 
has found nearly a dozen different springs 
already, and therefore pure spring water 
tlows in pipes almost all over the 160 acres 
of mountain-top he has taken up. Itis up 
in the mountain-top where nobody else 
would go, that he made $1000 raising orange- 
trees on one-tenth of an acre. His six-year- 
old prattler, Vernon, when asked if he liked 
to live up on the mountain, replied, ‘‘ Yes, I 
like to live anywhere.” Dear friend, can you 
say as much as this little child of the moun- 
tains? The other little prattler, that is 
watching me while I write, is named Mig- 
non, and she is only four years old, and 
these two have a little nursery of orange- 
trees, all their own, to water and care for. 

I not only climbed the mountain, but I sat 
on the peak, even though said peak was 
granite, and so sharp I feared it would 
punch a hole in my trousers. If it did, I 
proposed to present the rent to my wife asa 
souvenir of the occasion. Two things con- 
tributed to make my seat comfortable in 
spite of its angular point. First, 1 was very 
tired, and panting for breath; second, the 
view was wonderful. Friend Keeney’s 
house. where I am now writing, seemed but 
very little bigher than the valley; but as I 
now turn and look back at the peak where I 
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sat, it seems only a very little higher, as the 
height of mountains is so deceptive to the 
eye. The buggy is now waiting for me, and 
we must go. By the way, perhaps you think 
it funny the good people out here have noth- 
ing to do but to hitch up and drive me 
around, and wait on me. Well, I have 
thought so too,a great many times, and I 
am going to try to pay them back if I can. 
A CALIFORNIA BEE-CAVE. 

Half way down the mountain, friend K. 
handed the lines to his wife, hopped out of 
the buggy, told me to come on, and, oh my ! 
didn’t he dodge about among the rocks and 
bushes, along the mountain-side? If some 
old bear should take a notion to catch him, 
he would roll over sure, for that is what I al- 
most did, several times. Pretty soon he 
came to a bee-cave in the rocks, and showed 
me where they had been getting pieces of 
honey out as they wanted it, for years. Yes, 
and the neighbors did the same; but the 
bees always fixed it up very patiently, and 
putin more. Well, he smoked them a little, 
and we too took out a great slice to eat with 
our lunch when dinner time came. A week 
ago he took 80 Ibs. of honey from one of 
these clefts in the recks, and he is going to 
save the bees besides. There are great 
quantities of bees and honey in the rocks, 
much of it inaccessible without expensive 
blasting. One man, near Los Angeles, lost 
his life by falling while trying to get the 
honey from a bee-cave. It was in a bad 

lace to get at, and the bees stung him so 

adly that he lost his footing. 
C. O. PERRINE. 

Dec. 7, evening.—Friend Keeney was right 
about Riverside, and I am very glad he in- 
vited me here. Itisatown of about 5000 
inhabitants, three weekly papers, two dai- 
lies, and no saloons. They first raised the 
tax to $500 for three months, and for a while 
no saloon-keeper dared undertake it with 
such odds againsthim. Finally one opened, 
and charged 15 cts. a drink. At the end of 
the quarter he announced his determination 
of trying it another three months. At this 
crisis the Riverside people arose in their 
might and decided no saloon should ever 
more disgrace their beautiful corporation 
limits at any price; and to show that they 
were in earnest they enlarged their limits, 
in one direction at least, as far as ten miles. 
We drove out this ten miles on what is call- 
ed Magnolia Avenue. There are miles and 
miles of beautifully laden orange-trees, with 
the limbs propped to keep them from break- 
ing; along the roadsides are the most beau- 
tiful palm-trees, and almost every other 
kind of ornamental shade-tree that this 
world produces. I doubt if there are on the 
whole face of the earth any more beautiful 
residences than these. We drove into one 
of the prettiest orange-groves to eat our 
lunch; and when friend Keeney introduced 
the proprietor, he too ‘knew A. I. Root.” 
Dear reader, who do you suppose it was ? 
Why, Mr. C. O. Perrine, the man who wast- 
ed his money on the steamboat apiary, as 
mentioned in the A B © book. Friend P. 
bought land here about six years ago, and 
has, as he says, taken advantage of the 
boom, and got back the money that went 
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away when that steamboat proved a failure. 
As we returned we passed the oldest 
orange-orcbard in Riverside. The owners 
hauled water in barrels from the river to 
irrigate them, before the canals were con- 
structed. Some of the trees have borne 20 
boxes of oranges iu one season; and at $2.00 
per box it is not strange that, with 75 trees 
to the acre, he should make them average 
$1000. Now, dear reader, don’t get excited. 
Riverside is perhaps the best orange district 
in the world, and this man is an expert. I 
have passed thousands of acres of oranges 
that are not paying the interest on the mon- 
ey, and many are abandoned in disgust by 
their discouraged owners. One of the most 
beautiful features of Riverside is the bright 
sparkling water, as it hurries over its grav- 
elly bed through the immense uneetag 
ditches that traverse the land. Some o 
them are big enough to take quite a pleasure- 
boat. At one point, where there is a fall of 
about 30 feet, they are talking of a water- 
motor to run an electric motor, to carry a 
train of motor cars through their beautiful 
valley. What do you think of such an in- 
dustry as that, ve scientific mechanical 
geniuses who read GLEANINGS? [tell you, 
friends, no one knows what a people may do 
who can say to the saloon-keepers, ‘ Get 
thee behind me, Satan.” ‘‘ No good thing 
will he withhold from them who walk up- 
rightly.” 

Mrs. Keeney informs me that the temper- 
ature is about 10 degrees cooler in summer 
on their mountain, and nearly 10 degrees 
warmer in winter. This specially fits it for 
friend K.’s business of raising orange-trees. 
He uses cheap cotton cloth to protect them 
from the sun or from the frost, as the case 
may be. Frames made of lath are also used, 
and these answer perhaps better than the 
cloth, for they give the plants sun half the 
time. In California, all the greenhouses are 
made with spaced lath instead of glass. 
Our friend ©. O. Perrine made the only 
greenhouse, covered with glass, I have seen ; 
and he says it was money thrown away, for 
they make no use of it. 


Now a word about being out of work. 
My two friends Keeney and Woodberry are 
both carpenters, and both get $3.50 per day, 
and I believe both now have more work than 
they can do; but when they were out of 
work they were never idle. Each one look- 
ed sharp for the chances. One took hold 
of strawberries and the other seedling 
oranges. Before leaving Riverside I went 
into the fruit-packing establishment. After 
the raisins are dried in the sun, as I have 
explained, on wooden trays, they are sorted, 
and the poor ones are put through a machine 
that breaks them from the stems. Then an 
ordinary fanning-mill is used to clean the 
fruit from the stems, when it is ready to be 
pressed into boxes. Before putting on the 
cover, however, a lot of the very largest are 
used to cover the top. I didn’t like this; 
but when I saw every one of the thousands 
of boxes marked, in large plain letters, 
** London,” I felt like saying, **O Riverside, 
Riverside! ye who have banished the sa- 
loons, have you yet to learn that truth is 
always better than untruth?” ; 
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Friend Keeney has invented, and got into 
practical use, a machine that sorts the 
oranges into 8 different sizes, putting each 
size into a box by itself. I saw the machine 
at work. and it does it rapidly and surely. 
A stencil on the outside of the box then tells 
how many and what size each box contains. 

I can not drop Riverside without a word 
more in regard to her wonderful irrigating 
canals. One of them is right beside the 
railroad track, just in front of the depot. 
The water moves so fast one can hardly run 
as fast as the bubbles on the surface. One 
evening I walked out to find the rooms of 
the Y.M.C. A. Along every street, even 
in the darkness, | heard the ripples of the 
happy brooks as they hustled by on their 
happy errand. 

Continued Jan. 15. 











JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT. 





THE PROFIT MADE IN RAISING IT, ON PAPER. 





BOUGHT one bushel of Japanese buckwheat 
of you last spring, and I war in hopes of send- 
| ing a good report; but the frost came too soon. 
I sold half a bushel to my neighbor, who sowed 
it about the first of July. The frost came and 
killed it before one-fourth of it (so my neighbor 
thought) was ripe; but he secured 25 bushels. My 
own was sown about one week later, and the frost 
spoiled it. The bees worked on the Japanese about 
the same as on the common that was planted beside 
it, so far as 1 could ascertain. My neighbor had 
both kindsin one field, and the common was not 
worth harvesting, while the yield of the Japanese 
would have been, but for the frost, 40 bushels at 
least. I have been thinking of renting land within 
a mile or two of my place, and sowing it with buck- 
wheat, for the profit I should derive out of it from 
the grain alone; then the honey I would get from it 
would he clear gain. 1 could get the land to plant 
on shares, or hire it cheap (waste land for $2.00 per 
acre). I would figure it in some such way as this: 


Dr. 
10 acres of land at $2.00 per acre. Dice c cas 
For plowing, at $1.50 per acre................ 5 


Getting in the seed, at $1.00 peracre ....... 10 
Seed (I think I can get Japanese seed at $1.50 
or $1.60, with freight) 7% bushels ape 12 
Cutting grain and setting up, at $1.00 peracre 10 
ie =” Yaa 4 cts. per bushel, 25 bushels at 
MEG cok bx ha <kemierakb thine tao Read ads Ww 


250 bushels of buckwheat at 60................ 8150 


$73 

That makes 73 dollars out of the operation. I 
figured buckwheat at 60 cts. per bushel. It sells 
here at the mill in Danielsonville, 5 miles from my 
place, at 65 cts., but it would cost about 5 cts. to 
market it. I think I could raise 25 bushels per acre 
without any fertilizer; but if I should put $50.00 
worth of fertilizers on the 10 acres, I should get 
enough extra buckwheat to more than get my mon- 
ey back; but evenif I get but 25 bushels per acre, 
thenit would more than pay me. / know I might 
fail, and not get one-haif the above amount, or per- 
haps not even 5 bushels; but there is risk in all busi- 


ness. J.L. HYDE. 
Pomfret Landing, Conn., Dec. 13, 1888. 
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And he healed many that were sick of divers diseases, and 
cast out many devils; and suffered not the devils to speak, be 
cause they knew him.--MARK 1: 24. 


EARLY QUEENS FROM THE SOUTH. 

ALRBADY inquiries are coming in, * To whom can 
I send and get a queen now?” Our friend Nellie 
Adams, of Fiorida, comes forward with an adver- 
tisement in this issue, but ] believe she is the only 
one. I talked with the folks about it in California, 
but they are all too well off, or too lazy, or too busy 
with something else. Now, if there is anybody else 
in Florida or Texas or California who has young 
queens on hand ready to mail right off now, let us 
know, and we will give you an advertisement free 
‘of charge. 


PRICE LISTS AND CIRCULARS OF APIARIAN SUP- 
PLIES AND PRODUCTS FOR 1889. 

WE are now ready to make mention of al! such 
circulars and price lists, but we must insist that 
they have a printed date on them. How else are 
we to tell whether it is something we noticed last 
year, or a brand-new one? Sometimes, perhaps, 
the date is left off by omission; but please remem 
ber that nowadays every thing that gives prices or 
information of any kind in regard to merchandise 
givesadate. Wedo not want to waste our time in 
reading over something that is old and out of date. 


THE “ WHITE PLUME” LETTUCE. 

THE most promising head —the head I wrote 
about Nov. lth, died on our hands after it had par- 
tially sent up a seed-stalk, so we have got to go 
back to first principles and start alot more plants 
with the seed we raised last summer. The plants 
are up in the greenhouse, and we can, without 
question, succeed in getting as nice a head as the 
one we lost. I presume that none of the friends 
who received seed from us have done more than to 
get some nice white heads, without securing seed, 
unless some friend far enough south secured the 
seed in the winter. If any such there be, we shal! 
be glad to hear from them. 


“GROWING JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT, ON PAPER.” 

I OMITTED to make any comment or reply to the 
article on page 67, under the above heading, for the 
simple reason that I do not know how anybody can 
advise or suggest in such matters. Many people in 
many localities would do all and perhaps more than 
is there figured out; but there are others who 
would make a failure of the crop, even in the best 
locality. Then, again, there are experts in farming 
who would make as good a crop as our friend has 
tigured, on almost any soil, and during almost any 
season, no matter how unfavorable. The most we 
can do is to print reports of what others have done; 
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but it should be borne in mind, when reading these 
reports, that those who report at all are, for the 
most part, the ones who have achieved at least a 
moderate success. 


A HINT IN FAVOR OF HOUSE-APIARIES. 

ON page 62 Frank W. Reed tells us of a colony of 
bees under the clapboards of a house, that had win- 
tered safely for twenty years; and the record shows 
a better condition than we usually get where hives 
have good care. This colony has had no care what- 
ever, for the very good reason that it was impossi- 
ble to give them any. Now, why can’t our friend, or 
anybody else, in fact, locate bees under the siding, 
all over the house? The swarms that come out 
every year will be so much clear gain, even if you 
sold them for a dollar apiece to whoever would take 
them; and it certainly would not be a very difficult 
matter to give each colony a crate of sections. Does 
some one urge that the bees would annoy the in- 
mates? Well, then, let some stubborn brother, who 
loves bees and never expects to get married, con- 
duct the enterprise. 


JONES'S PRACTICAL BEE-KEEPING — A COR- 
RECTION. 

Our friend D. A. Jones is now writing a series of 
papers on “ Practical Bee-keeping,”’ in the Canadian 
Ree Journal. The author is full of bee-lore, and 
that of a practical kind. These papers will be read 
with interest, because the matter bespeaks experi- 
ence. But somehow or another, in speaking of the 
Parker machines he has got us quoted wrong. He 
says, ‘Ernest Root tells of a girl in their employ 
who can average 3000 (putting in foundation sec- 
tions) a day with the Parker, and on occasion can 
put foundation in 1200 sections in an hour.” We 
have not used the Parker machine in our establish- 
ment for several years — at least not to any great 
extent—our girls preferring the foot-powef instead. 
Besides, if we could on occasion put foundation in 
1200 sections in an hour, we ought certainly to aver- 
age more than 3000 per day. The average would be 
nearer 10,000, would it not? Aren’t you thinking of 
what he said on page 795, of the Oct. 15th issue, 
friend Jones? We there said that our girls could 
fold (not put foundation in) sections at the rate of 
1000 per hour, and could, on occasions, fold at the 
rate of 1200 per hour. With regard to the relative 
merit of the Parker and the,foot-power machines, 
our experience says that the latter work more rap- 
idly and easily, but the Parker does racher better 
work; that is, the foundation is maade to hang 
straighter after it leaves the machine. 

NEST-EGGS FOR COLD WEATHER. 

I NOTICE that one of the poultry-journals makes 
objections to glass and porcelain, that they are too 
cold for winter use. They give the poor biddies the 
toothache, probably, when they are obliged to sit 
on them atazero temperature. They also object 

*to the heavy porcelain, or china eggs, that, because 
of their weight, they knock against the good eggs 
and break them. Both objections, however, I think 
will not hold good to the eggs we have been selling, 
made of white glass. These are no heavier than 
ordinary eggs—perhaps not so heavy; and the ma- 
terial of which they are made is sothin they would 
not be likely to chill the poor biddy. The basswood 
nest-eggs are free from both the above objections— 
they can not be broken, and are less expensive. 
Ernest says, however, their extreme lightness 


D. A. 
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causes them to be pushed out of the nest; and my 
objection to them is, that when they get soiled you 
can not wash them up as you can the glass ones. 


BAROMETERS, AND WHAT THEY ARE GOOD FOR. 

WHEN I first got up, on the morning of January 
9th, I happened to pass the aneroid barometer 
hanging in the greenhouse. As the indicator was 
clear down below the markings of the scale, I con- 
cluded the machine had broken; but to be sure, I 
ran at once over to the house, where hangs a mer- 
curial barometer, only to discover that the column 
of mercury was also clear below the marks on the 
scale, and below any thing that I had ever known in 
perhaps twenty years of observation. I at once an- 
nounced to the family and neighbors that we were 
going to have a fearful flood, hurricane, cyclone, or 
something of the sort. As the morning was per- 
fectly still and warm, nobody paid much attention 
to my warnings, unless it was Huber. He was 
greatly exercised for fear the house would sail off 
into the flood which papa was talking about; but 
when mamma informed him that brick houses never 


. float away, he admitted the correctness of her rea- 


soning, and put away his dismal forebodings. To- 
ward noon, however, it began to rain, and by noon 
it rained in torrents. Pretty soon, with the rain 
came one of the most fearful winds ever witnessed 
in this locality. By night it was blowing so that 
people had difficulty in keeping on the sidewalks, 
and still the barometers stuck to their positions. 
The wind blew and shook the buildings all night; 
and in many places we read accounts of fearful 
losses of life as well as destruction of property. 
Now, I think it pays to have a barometer. At the 
noon service I cautioned the hands about leaving 
things about that would be blown down and de- 
stroyed by the wind. I told them to look welltothe 
glass doors about the premises. At the close of my 
remarks I was informed that one glass door had 
been smashed already. Such a warning may easily 
save many times the cost of a barometer, to say 
nothing of loss of property and loss of life. 


THE COMING BEE IN SIGHT. 


T INCLOSE a note from the Youth's Companion, on 
the coming bee. . P. LANGDON. 
East Constable, N. Y., Jan. 8, 1889. 


TRAVELING BEES. 


The distances traversed by bees in pursuit of honey are sur- 
prising to a person unfamiliar with the habits of these busy 


workers: 

eeper one morning dred the backs of his bees 
with ce Reet they were leaving the hives. He did this by a 
prose arrangement with a friend who had a fine clover- 

eld ‘in bloom forty miles awa 

fol paving the expe ment, he received a letter from 

this friend, stating, “ There are Plenty of Phe Pn white-jacket 
my clover.” It w. ruly a wonderful instinct 

that rent tthe bees so far from home in quest of honey. 


Well done, friend L. But is notthe Youth’s Com- 
panion getting out of its beat justa little? Their 
item would do nicely for a joke; but the trouble is, 
the general press will goto work and copy it, and 
spread it broadcast, taking it for fact. True, it is 
not so bad as the stories about artificial honey and 
artificial eggs; but still it should be corrected at 
once, and we hereby beg the publishers of the 
Youth’s Companion to at once inform their readers 
that their statement isa blunder. It should have 
been four miles instead of forty. The extreme limit 
of reports like this—that is, tests made by sprink- 
ling the bees with flour—has shown that they may 
fly in quest of stores as far as perhaps eight miles. 
Tn all of the reports that have come in, not one has 
ever gone beyond this; and the general testimony 


seems to be to the effect that bees seldom go be- 
yond two or three miles. When the Italians were 
first introduced in Medina County I took pains to 
go out with the horse and buggy in different direc- 
tions, and at different seasons of the year, and it 
was only in extreme cases that 1 found them as 
much as three miles away from home. In view of 
the fearful blunders that journalists have’ been 
making in matters out of their beat, would it not 
be a wise precaution to submit questions pertain- 
ing tosome particular branch or industry to ex- 
perts or editors of journals pertaining to that par- 
ticular industry? It is an easy matter to starta 
misleading statement; but it isa tremendous task 
to chase it out and head it off when it once gets 
into print. 


DIME ‘SIONS OF FRAMES IN COMMON USE, ETC. 

THE Bee-Keeper’s Guide stirs things up lively in 
its issve for Jan1.on the matter of frames. A. I. 
Root and Prof. Cook are the parties who need cor- 
recting. For myself, 1 can only repeatthat, when I 
commenced making Langstroth hives, I sent to 
father Langstroth and had him express to mea 
frame of exactly the dimensions he would have it. 
He sent me the frame, and I think I have it yet up 
in the attic. From this frame I took my figures, 
not noticing that it did net agree exactly with the 
dimensions given in uis book. This frame, as I 
started it, ig also exactly right for eight Simplicity 
sections, 44x44. Now, if.we go back to the old di- 
mensions of the old frame, it will not hold eight 
sections; and, asa matter of course, we want the 
wide frames to have exactly the same dimensions 
as the brood-frames. In regard to the American 
frame and American hive, which was originated by 
H. A. King more than thirty years ago, I also got 
the dimensions of my American frame from friend 
King himself. This, however, was after he had de- 
cided to change the dimensions of his frame from 
what it had been originally. If Il am correct, the 
first American hives made were changed so many 
times there was for a time no particular dimensions 
to either the frames or hives. Perhaps H. A. King 
or his brother can tell us something about the cor- 
rect dimensions of the American frame. At the 
same time, I think we can show that there are 
more frames of both Langstroth and American, of 
the dimensions we give, than of all the rest in the 
worl ', by a very great odds. This being true, it 
would be folly to attempt, at this late date, to make 
any change. It now remains for Prof. Cook to 
stand up and tell us why he doesn’t say whether 
the dimensions he gives in his Manual are inside or 
outsi ¢ dimensions. Inasmuch as the outside di- 
mens.ons must be exact, while the inside may be 
just asit happens (according to the thickness of 
the material), I do not see why anybody should ever 
think of taking dimensions of frames to refer to 
the inside. Permit us to thank frieud Hil! for his 
very kind mention of our latest edition of the A BC 
book. He says: “It is the largest and most extrav- 
agant publication of the kind, and one must see it 
to appreciate or comprehend its excellence. It is 
the accumulation of years.” We don’t exactly 
know what he means by the word “ extravagant;”’ 
but from the general bearing of the notice we feel 
sure it can not mean any thing bad. 
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The value of 
a one-piece sec- 
tion depends 
on its folding 
without break- 
ing. Our pro- 
cess of manu- 
fac ure s8e- 
cures that end. 
Our catalogue 
explains how it 
is done. Our 
No. 1 sections 
are perfect in all respects, and No. 2 are not 
imperfect encugh to impair their utility. We 
also make the nicest of WOOD SEPARATORS 
— keep DADANT’S FOUNDATION, and furnish 
three kinds of BERRY PACKAGES. 

Address, as in cut, for catalogue and — 
prices. Mention Gleanings. 1-12db 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, ETC. 


WE make the best Soo: hives, shipping- pooeg sec- 
tions, etc., in the world, and sell them cheap- 
est. Weare offering our choicest white one-piece 
44x44 sections, in lots of 500, at $3 50 per 1000. 
{Parties wanting 3000 or more, write for spe- 
cial prices. No. 2 sections, $2.00 per 1000. Cata- 





logues free, but sent only when ordered. itfdb 
c. B. LEWIS & CO., Watertown, Wis. 
(2 ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


NEARLY THIRTY TONS 
DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


SOLD IN 1887. 


It is kept for sale .¥ Messrs. T. G. Newman & 
Son, Chicago, I1.; Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. 
Heddon, Dowagiac, Crick: F. L. Dougherty, Indian- 
apolis, Ind J. Miller & Co., Nappanee, Ind.; 
E. 8. Armstrong, Jerseyville, Ill.; E. Kretchmer, 
Coburg, Iowa; P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La 
M. J. ickason, Hiawatha, Kansas; J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E. R. Newcomb, 
Pleasant Valley, putenese Co., N. Y.; D. A. Fuller, 
Cherry Valley, Iil.; B. Mason & Sons, Mechanic 
Fails, Maine; G. L. Tinker New Philadelphia, 0., 
Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, Ia.; C. H. Green, 
Waukesha, Wis.; G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, 
Wisconsin; J. Mattoon, Atwater, Obio, Oliver 
Foster, Mt. Vernon, Iowa; C. Hertel, Freeburg, 
Illinois; Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich.; J. M. 
Clark & Co., 1409 15th St., Denver, Colo.; Goodell & 
Woodworth Mfg. Co., Rock Falls, Ill.; J. A. Roberts, 
Edgar, Neb., E. L Goold & Co., Brantford, Ontario, 
Canada; J. N. Heater, Columbus, Neb., and numer- 
ous other dealers. 

Write for free samples, and price list of bee sup- 
plies. We guarantee every inch of our foundation 
equal to rample in every reapect. Every one who 
buys it is pleased with it. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
3btfd Hamilton, Hancock Co., Dllinois. 
¢#"In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


1889. Italian Queens. 1889. 


For $1.00 From Jan. till June. 
2-4-6d N. ADAMS, Sorrento, Lake Co., Fla. 


Costs less than 2 cents per week. 


THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. 


THE FIRST DOLLAR WEEKLY IN THE WORLD. 
THE D. A. JONES 00., PUBLISHERS, BEETON, ONTARIO, CAN. 


D. A. Jones is its editor, and this fact is a guaran- 
tee of its worth. It is thoroughly practical and con- 
tains wonkiy. excellent articles from leading bee- 
keepers in the United States and Canada. Fifty-two 
numbers make a volume of 1040 pages. American 
currency and stamps at par. Samples free. 
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WYANDOTTES. 


I will sell choice pure-bred cockerels now at $2.00 
each. W.K. LEWIS, Dry Ridge, Ky. 24tfdb 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES CHEAP. 


BASSWOOD V-GROOVE SECTIONS, $2.75 to $3.75 
PER M. SHIPPING-CASES VERY LOW. 
SEND FOR PRICES. 

COODELL & WOODWORTH MFC. CO., 

3tfab ROCK FALLS, ILLINOIS. 


t2rIn responding ae GLEANINGS, 
HONEY-EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, Xc., &c. 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. 


CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, O. 

P. 8.—Send 10-cent stamp for ‘“‘ Practical Hints to 

Ree-Keeners. ”? (Mention Gleanings. ) tfd 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


Apply to 


22-9db 
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New Orleans Apiary. 


Three hundred colonies of Italian and Carniolan 
Bees for sale at a low price, all in Langstroth hives. 
No rent to purchasers for the location, or will sell 
in small lots, to be shipped in the Sati f 

ww. Ww 





Address J. ER, 
1-2d New Orleans, La. 
2 a. 
a ° 
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Our illustrated Ann ual of ‘Tested 
fa) SEEDS, BULBS, TOOLS, &c., Q 
—- mailed free toall seed buyers. Two (@) 
Wi Colored Plates. 1t tells all about _ 
- « Gardening a 2 
> —_ — rt) 
ul ica oSeliable. = 
> Used by Thousands of Farmers and 
fi Gardeners and no complaints. Origi- m 
< nators of Paragon, Acme, Perfection, m 
Favorite, Beauty and other Tomatoes, + 
oO A. W. LIVINGSTON’S SONS, 
» P. 0. Box 27%. Columbus. O. fe) 
= ° 
Oo Bt] 
m= 2 
m : 
ln re sponding to this advertisement mention Gis EANINGS, 


B. J. MILLER & CO., 
NAPPANEE, - ELKHART CO., - IND. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEE-HIVES «»> SUPPLIES. 


Sections, T-tin cases, shipping-crates, metal cor- 
ners, etc. Five per cent discount on supplies, in 
Jan. and Feb. Price list free. Send for one. 1tfdb 


(In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 
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NUMBER TWO OF THE NEW 


QUEEN - BREEDER'S JOURNAL 


JUST OUT, 


YONTAINS matter of great importance to all | 


_/ bee-keepers. It is neat, witty, brief, and to 
the point. Articles from the best writers. Send 
forafree sample. 50 cts. per year. Address 


id___E. L. PRATT, Marlboro, Mass. 


BIG BUCKEYE FIELD CORN. | 
oD 


Li CAML. SS < 
Qur illustrated Ano ual of Tested 
SEEDS, BULBS, TOOLS, &e., 
mailed free toall seed buyers. Two 
Colored Plates. 1 tells all about 


Seeds Reliable. 
Used by Thousands of Farmers and 
Gardeners and no complaints. Origi- 
nators of Paragon, Acme, Perfection, 
Favorite, Beauty and other Tomatoes, 
A. W. LIVINGS TON’S SONS, 
P.O. Box 278. Columbus. O. 
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CURRANTS # CRAPES. 





Large, Late, Hardy, Prolific, | 
Black BASPBERRY, Latest of 


all in Ripening. 
FIRST - CLASS # PLANTS # AT # LOW # RATES. 
THEO. F. LONCENECKER, 
Correspondence Solicited. 3tfdb Dayton, Ohio. 


$F In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
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Come, Fellow Farmers! 
Rd ag pe things and the new things you want. 


_ J. FORNCROOK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


“BOSS” ONE - PIECE SECTIONS, 











99 | Wit furnish you, the coming season, ONE- 


PIECE SECTIONS as cheap as the cheapest. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 
Watertown, Wis., Jan. 1, 1889. 1-lld 


sesponding to this advertisement mention GLEANING & 


THE - BEST - HIVES 


FOR THE LEAST MONEY. 
BOTH SINGLE AND DOUBLE WALLED. 


If you need any hives don’t fail to send for my 
price list, as I make a specialty of hives, and think 
' | have the best arranged hives on the market, at 
| bottom prices. My hives take the Simplicity frame. 


3tdb J. A. ROE, Union City, Ind. if 


LOOK OUT! 


One of the best bee locations in the Fruit Belt of 
Michigan. Small fruit-farm (44 acres) to sell—Bees 
and “ fixings’’ cheap. For particulars address 


J. O. SHEARMAN, 
New Richmond, - 3tfdb - Michigan. 


("ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


J.C. SAYLES, 


HARTFORD, WIS., 

| Manufactures Apiarian Supplies of Every 
Description. Catalogue Free to All, 

| 3tfd Send Your Address. 


FOR SALE. 

Second-hand SIMPLICITY HIVES covered with 
from three to six coats of white lead; BROOD 
| FRAMES filled with combs almost totally devoid of 
| drone-cells; BROOD FRAMES with tin separators 
| filled with sections and comb. Write for prices. 
DR. 8. W. MORRISON, 

3d Oxford, Chester Co., Pa. 


(2° ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


‘SAVE FREIGHT. 


| BUY YOUR SUPPLIES NEAR HOME AND 





| 


SAVE FREIGHT. 
| Wecarry a complete line of Hives, Sections, Smo- 
kers, Honey Extractors, ete. Our motto, good 
| goods and low prices. Sections in large quantities, 
, only $3.25 per M. Illustrated catalogue for your 
| name on a postal card. 


R. B. LEAHY & CO., 
3tfdb Box it. Higginsville, Mo. 


A 

EED IVEN AWA © 

ts i) 522.9 Flewer Seeds (Od Linas 

“> GUIDE, and l0ct, Certificate for Seeds, your 

choice, all for 2 stamps (4c). Flower lovers 
PY, delighted. Tellall your friends. 


Cc. W. PARK, Fannettsburg, Pa. 





| 
| 
| 
L 


Jatalogue fullof them! Do you want tested 
seed, raised from stock selected with extra care, 
grown from the best strains, got from the origi- 
nators? I aim to have mine just such. Do you 
want new varieties that are really good, and not 
merely novelties? Iaim to have mine such, Do 


vou want seed that the dealer himself has faith enough 
in to warrant? I warrant mine, as see Catalogue. Do 
you want an exceptionally large collection to select from? 
Mine is such. Do you want them directly from the grower? 
I grow a large portion of mine—few seedsmen grow any! My 
Vegetable ee l' lower Seed Catalogue for 1889 FREE to every- 


S J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Pfass. 


t#' ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
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_ HONEY COLUMN. 


CITY MARKETS. 


MILWAUKEE.—Honey.—This market for honey is 
dull; very best sells slowly. Inferior qualities neg- 
lected. Choice white 1-lb. sections, 17@18; same, 
2-lbs., 15@16; good dark, 1-lhbs., 15@16; same 2|bs., 
14@15; fair, I-lbs., 122@14. Damaged and broken, 
not wanted. Extracted, white, kegs and %-bbls., 
&k4@9; ditto, amber, 74@8; white, in pails and tins, 
94%@10; dark, bbis. and half-bbls., 54@6%. 

Beeswax, 22Q@23. A. V. BIsHop, 

Jan. 10. Milwaukee, Wis. 





St. Louis.—Honey.—The movement in honey is 
very slow. Hard to realize satisfactory prices for 
the shipper or ourselves. Choice white clover, 
comb, selis freely at 14@15. But extracted in cans 
about 74@8. In bbis., 5@6% as to quality. 

Beeswax, 2. W.B. Westcort & Co., 

Jan. 26. St. Louis, Mo. 

CINCINNATI.—Honey.—Demand is slow for all 
kinds of honey, with a comparatively small supply 
on the market. Extracted honey brings 5@8 on ar- 
rival; comb honey, 12@16, in the jobbing way. 

Beeswar.—There is a good demand, which brings 
2(@22 on arrival for good to choice yellow. 

Jan. 21. CHuaAs. F. MuTHa & Son, 

Cincinnati, Obio. 

New YorkK —Honey.—The extremely warm weath- 
er bas brought business in honey toa standstill, 
and we quote nominally fancy white, 1-lb. comb, 
14@15; 2-lbs , 12@12%. Fair white, 1-lb., 12@13; 2-lbs., 
10@11. Buckwheat, 1-lb., 104%.@11; 2-lbe., 10. 

Extracted, basswood and clover, 8@8%. Buck- 
wheat, 6@6%. We expect a good trade in buck- 
wheat extracted, during next month. 

Jan. 19. F. G. STROHMEYER & Co., 

New York City. 


DetTroit.—Honcy.— Best white in one-pound sec- 
tions continues to be quoted at 16@18, with a little 
less in sight; market will be hare of comb honey 
before the new crop will find its way in. 

Jan. 21. M. H. Hunt. 

Beil Brancb, Mich. 


KANSAS CuiTy.—Honey.—We quote: 1-lb. comb, 
white, 16; fall, 14; California white, 16; 2-lb. Cali- 
fornia white, 14; 2-lb. extra Cal’a, 13. Extracted, 
Cal’a white, 8; Cal’a amber, 7. Beeswax, 2@22. 

CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., 

Jan. 22. _Kansas City, "Mo. 





St. Louts. - Honey. - — Market quiet, but firm. 
Comb, choice clover, 13@15; dark, 8@10; strained 
and extracted, in barrels, choice, 6@6% ; cans 7@74%4; 
dark, 5G. Cans, 6@6',. Beeswax, prime, 20. 
Jan, 22. D. G. TutT GRo. Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW YorK.—Honey.—Market quiet; fine goods 
very scarce; but as there is no demand for it, there 
will be no goods left over ony ear. 

Jan. 19. THURBER, WHYLAND & CoO., 

New York City. 


CoLuMBUS.—Honey.—Our market remains the 
same. White comb in 1-lb. sections, 16@18; no de- 
mand for larger sections. EARLE CLICKENGER, 








Jan. 19. . Columbus, Ohio. 
ALBANY.—Honey.—Market slow and prices weak- 
ening some. H. R. WRIGHT, 

Jan. 26. ‘oes teen Albany, New York. 
Boston.—Honey.—No change in market prices. 
Jan. 21. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 


Boston, Mass. 
For SALE.—One t ton sof white extracted honey, 
in kegs and barrels; also amber, or fall honey, of 
excellent quality, in same ye. Write for 
prices, stating amount desire FRANK MCNAY, 
Mauston, Juneau Co., Wis. 


For SA.Le.—First-class extracted honey in _— 
tin cans. Having just been liquefied it will 
from cans easily. Will take 9 cts. per agg “od 
ples sent ry -ct. stamp. RK. I. BARBE 
8 E. Washington St., Stocmainnted, lil. 





GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. Fen. 


For SALE.—I have about 1500 lbs. of nice light 
newey, fresh from sealed combs, mostly clover and 
basswood, that | will sell in 175-lb. cans at 8 cts. per 
Ib., or in lots to suit. Sample by mail free. 
OLIVER FOSTER, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., lowa. 


For SALE.—I have a quantity of extracted honey 
in 50-lb. kegs, which I will sell at the following 
prices: 8c for the white and 7c for the amber, f. 0. b. 
The honey is first class. C. H. STORDOCK, 

3 6db Durand, Il. 


Beautiful Laced Wyandottes. 
ett. Sracreteaeiicer. "ae 


3tfdb J. W. GRISWOLD. ROSE. WAYNE (0., N. Y. 


(In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


2S. D. McLEAN 5 


Will sell bees by the pound, Colonies, Nu- 2 OO 
% clei, and Queens, Cheap. Write for terms to 
™ 39d COLUMBIA, TENNESSEE. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, ‘WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. See advertisement in another eolumn 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. Ground tect Scrape 
* fresh and pure atall 
times Pure Ground Oyster Shells, Cracked Poultry 
Bone, Bone Meal, aud everything else in this line, o/ the 
best quality and onsome fates. We Pome gog ia 
nufacture of Poultry Su es. Send for trac . 
Sohn Gardiner & Co. 21 N. 18th St., Phitlad’a, Pe. 

6 ln responding to this advertisement mention ¢. i 


HONEY, BEES, QUEENS, SUPPLIES, 


Catalogue Free, 


OLIVER FOSTER, MT. VERNON, IOWA. 3tfdb 


CARNIOLAN QUEENS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Largest and Purest Carniolan Apiary in 
America. Send for descriptive circular and price 
list. Address ANDREWS & LOCKHART, 
3tfd Pattens Mills, Washington Co., N. Y. 


t in re esponding to this adve rtiseme nt mention GLEAMINGS, © 











wa PER ‘CENT DISCOUNTS IN FEB. 
Ax AND MARCH! On QUEENS, BEES, 
ot APIARIAN SUPPLIES, JAPANESE BUCK- 
WHEAT, and SEED POTATOES (20 varieties). Send 
for catalogue giving full particulars. 
CHAS. D. DUVALL, 
3-6db Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md. 


t2rin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


D*3ur"s in Apiarian Supplies, ‘Small 

Fruit, and Poultry, Send me your circu- 

~ and price lists. 3.8 LA RUE, 
bioivtinoee. Logan Co., Obio. 


LOOK HERE! 


A complete hive for comb honey, $1.30. No. 1 
planer-sawed V-groove sections, $2 75 ae M., this 
month. Price list free. J. ™M. KEN 
3tfd Rochester, Oakland a OMlich. 


tw ln re epuonding ¢ to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


CORNS. 4 A SURE CURE. 


By Mail, Postpaid, for 15c. 
8 (An arent Was were . every town) 
Address EAD 
w ‘illiamson, her a8 New York. 


’ 
EARLY QUEENS! 
Now ready at $1.25 each; ott Apes Ist, $1.00. 
DWELL, 
3d " San Marcos, Texas. 


DAgsNTs FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 
ALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement in 
another column. abtfd 











